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the Cataract House, that looks out di- 
Indeed, the rapids are 


| belonging to them, ripple about the 


“Years will roll on as they have roll’d, and thou 
Shalt speak in thunder as thou speakest now.” 


Every good Mussulman considers it a 
duty to perform, once in his life, a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of his prophet at | 
Mecca; and every American endeavors 
to make, at least, one visit to the falls of | 
Niagara. . But the most devout Osmanlee | 
that prostrates himself before the tomb 
of Mahomet can feel no access of reli- | 
gious fervor that will compare with the 
sensations inspired, even in a mind and | 
heart of ordinary sensibility, by the sight | 
of this sublime cataract — the wonder of | 
the Atlantic world — the glorious temple 
not made with hands, where the incense , 
of Nature rises, forever, towards Nature’s | 
God, as the compressed waters of one | 
vast inland sea pour down into another. | 

On arriving at Niagara, my young | 
companion and myself, notwithstanding | 
our impatience, had sufficient self-com- 
mand to resolve on economizing our en- 
joyment, or rather lengthening it out, i | 
seeing Niagara by degrees, reserving for | 
the last the grand view that comprises | 
the whole of the falls at once. We found | 
that we were right, and that the sum of | 
our delight was greater in consequence. 

We began at the rapids, the first or 
upper part of which can be seen to great | 
advantage from a balcony at the back of | 
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ground close under the windows of the 
hotel ; so that in going out, you step over 


| those little accessories to the stupendous 


torrent. 

The rapids commence very gradually, 
beginning where the bottom of the river 
first becomes slightly rocky. A few bells 
of white foam are scattered far apart on 
the surface of the dark green water, the 
current seeming to increase in velocity. 
As it proceeds, the foam-specks become 
larger and closer, till they run into long 
wreaths. Then these wreaths unite, and 
become ridges; and the ridges follow 
each other so closely, that they blend 
together into high wide crests of foam, 
that stretch from shore to shore; crowd- 
ing one upon another, hurrying wildly on 
into those before ther, and overtaken by 
those behind. By the time the rapids 
have passed the Cataract House, scarcely 
a streak of green can be discovered among 
them, so covered is the whole channel 
with spreading masses of snowy white.* 


* Inspeaking of Niagara, it is prohably most 
correct to designate all localities south of it, or 
nearer to Lake Erie, as being belov the falls; for, 
in our hemisphere, north of course is up, and south 
down; though certain Yankees do talk of “down 
east.” But it is more usual, and seemingly more 
natural, to regard the rapids, while they rush along 
to pour themselves down the rocks, as heing above 
rather than below the cataract. And such, indeed, 
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Our next and best view of the rapids 
was from the bridge thrown across them 
to Bath island; from whence there is 
another and much smaller bridge to Ship 
island, a picturesque little spot covered 
with trees, most of them pines ; the tall- 
est of which slant backwards, something 
like the masts of a vessel; and there is 
one with the stem inclining forward, in 
the manner of a_ bowsprit, its lower 
branches almost dipping into the foam. 
We sat here, awhile, on a rustic bench 
beneath the shade, and looked up and 
down, and all around, scarcely knowing 
where to fix our eyes. Our islet lay 
trembling amidst the turmoil of the white 


and maddening waters that seemed ready | 
every moment, as they hurried past, to | 


tear it from its foundation and sweep it 
away over the falls. Looking up the 
stream we saw an ocean of froth, whirl- 
ing and tumbling amid fragments of 
sunken rock; and leaping over, and 
bounding off from other rocks more ele- 
vated, but so hidden amid the volumes of 
foam pouring over them and the clouds 
of smoke-like spray rising high above, 
that their positions could only be indica- 
ted by the war of waters raging round 
the impediments they vainly interposed 
to the passage of the resistless flood. 
From the ridges of this bed of rocks that 
had never been seen uncovered, and from 
their deep cavities, sprung out innumer- 
able torrents, arching like the jet of a 
vast fountain, or dancing up high and 
sparkling in the bright blue summer air ; 
the breeze sometimes wafting aside the 
cloud of snow-white mist that veiled the 
wild and graceful forms of the lesser cat- 
aracts. But the rocks, though they 
seemed to enrage the waters to fury, 
could not arrest their mighty force. On 
they came, terrific in all their velocity ; 
roaring, rushing, surging, flying along as 
if madly eager to hasten their headlong 
plunge down the tremendous precipice, 
and roll away to lose their glories in the 
wide and tranquil bosom of the Ontario 
lake. 





they are in common parlance ; it being understood, 
on the narrow strait called the Niagara river, that 
down signifies towards Lewiston and Ontario, and 
up towards Buffalo and Erie. This may be wrong; 
but it seems right, at least when you are there. 





This view of the rapids would alone 
have been a sufficient compensation fora 
much longer and more fatiguing journey. 
Had we seen no more, we should have 
seen enough. It was here I first expe- 
rienced those indescribable sensations of 
delight, overpowered by feelings of awe 
and reverence, without which few have 
looked on Niagara. My eyes were filled 
with tears. I could not speak. I felt as 
if the spirit of the Creator was before me, 
and almost in his own divine form. I 
seemed to hear his holy voice, and feared 
to interrupt it. 

Retracing our steps, we again crossed 
the bridges, and then descended a high 
steep bank, which, when half way down, 
brought us in view of the whole of the 
Amercan falls; the flood, on arriving 
near the pitch of the precipitous ledge, 
branching off to supply a whole crescent 
of cataracts. Our eyes were first attract 


| ed by a range of three lofty rocks, the 








face of each projecting out beyond that 
on its left side, and presenting an outline 
that has caused them to be called the 
Three Profiles. Rolling over the sum- 
mits of these cliffs, and pouring down in 
vast white sheets tinted with the liveliest 
green, we saw the highest and most beau- 
tiful of the falls; light feathery flakes of 
foam springing off from the sides of the 
torrent and trickling in silver rills over 


| the dark and broken masses of stone, 


from whose crevices, forever wet, grew 
out such shrubs and plants as love to 
climb about the rocks and delight in per- 
petual moisture. By leaning over an 
old crooked tree that bends forward on 
the verge of the steep on which we stood, 
we saw a lesser but very beautiful cascade 


| pouring from a deep recess in the rock 


beneath our feet. 

Turning towards the left, we beheld 
the largest sheet of the American falls 
descending from the main branch of the 
rapids, and throwing itself ‘ in one im 
petuous torrent down the steep,”’ its out 
line retiring back towards the centre, s0 
as to assume somewhat the form of 3 
crescent. I was lost in admiration, trans 
ported, bewildered with delight. I could 


only exclaim, ‘‘ See there !’? — and op 
pressed with emotion, it was long before 
[ could utter another word. 


enti 
farth 
on | 
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When my thoughts and feelings began 
totake a definite form, my only regret 
was that every being that I loved, every 
one indeed that I knew, was not there at 
that moment to look at Niagara. It 


seemed like something too grand, too | 


beautiful to last; like a magnificent scene 
that would pass away while we were yet 
gazing on it. 
nore charming than to live in its imme- 
diate neighborhood for at least a year ; 
seeing it under all its different aspects ; 
in sunshine and in tempest; glittering 
beneath the bright sky of summer, and 
darkening beneath a canopy of heavy 
storm-clouds ; 
across its ever-rolling torrents, and the 
thunder of upper air uniting with that 
whose deep tones ascend forever from 
the recesses of the caverned depths be- 
low its feet. I thought how it must look 


tinted with the crimson and purple clouds | 


that curtain the close of an autumnal day, 


“when the clear cold evening’s declin- | 


ing,” and the fantastic trees on these 
islands and these rocks come out in the 


varied and glowing colors of that gor- | 


geous season ; colors scarcely less splen- 
did than those of the sunset sky. 

And in winter, when it has all its beau- 
ties to itself, when the trees are denuded, 
the rock-plants withered, masses of ice 


lying along the shores, and the country | 


round presenting one vast desert of snow ; 


even in winter, Niagara must still be | 


beautiful in the crystal pendants hung on 
the rocks and trees by its freezing spray ; 


and sublime in the overpowering force | 


with which it struggles against the ice 


that vainly essays to block up its pro- | 


gress. 


I left my companion engaged in sketch- | 
and ascending the hill, I turned into | 


ing; 
what is there called The Grove,a beautiful 
piece of woodland, with the trees suffi- 
ciently thinned to leave a cool shade 
without obstructing the view. Following 


a winding path that led through it to the | 


verge of the cliffs, I suddenly emerged 
upon a view of what I easily recognized 
as the great Horse-shoe Fall, curved into 
the form that its name denotes, extending 
eutirely across the river, and resting its 
farthest extremity against the Table Rock 
on the Canada shore, with the Clifton 


I could imagine nothing | 


the lightning flashing | 


3 


| House in its immediate vicinity. The 
whole assemblage of the Niagara Falls 
was now before me in all their varied 
forms of grandeur and beauty. My ne- 
phew soon joined me; and exclaimed 
that the scene was well worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

Many persons have acquired an erro- 
neous idea that the immediate environs 
| of Niagara are tame, common-place, and 

in no way corresponding to the sublimity 
| of the cataract, which has been said, by 
| some, to owe much to the effect of con- 
| trast. This is the reverse of truth. But 
| there are people so prone to cavilling at 
everything, (or so devoid of taste) as to 
enjoy nothing; and some few of these 
profess themselves disappointed at Nia- 
gara. They are muchtobe pitied. Na- 
ture is always true to herself, and the 
land scenery about Niagara is in unison 
with that of the water. The rocks, 
chiefly sandstone and blue limestone, are 
lofty, wild, and rugged. Some are near- 
ly perpendicular, some slope back, and 
others project forward, impending over 
the waters that rage below. In some 
places they are deeply indented or honey- 
combed by the incessant action of the 
spray flying against them. The trees 
and wild vines, that grow out from the 





fissures of these rifted walls, appear to 
give them support, as well as to derive it 
| from them; clasping their tangled and 
dripping roots and their twining branches 
against the masses of cracked, disjointed 
| stone which seem already loosened in 
their sockets. It is surprising that the 
| handfuls of earth scattered about the cre- 
vices and projections of those water-worn 
crags should be found sufficient to nour- 
ish the vegetation that springs from them ; 
climbing up their sides, and towering 
above their summits, wherever an inter- 
val of the various cataracts leaves a space 
of visible rock. Even a lonely cluster of 
wild flowers sometimes glows beneath the 
deep shadow of an overhanging block of 
stone. 

The solemn coloring of these gigantic 
rocks, their tints comprising all the dark- 
est shades of brown and gray, form a fine 
contrast to the bright and dazzling sheets 
| of water that pour down and among their 
, declivities, and to whose snowy white and 
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lovely green no pencil has ever yet done 
justice, or ever can. The green of the 
Niagara falls is indeed like nothing that 
can be seen elsewhere. It is not the 
green of the sea in fathom water, nor the 
deep blue-green of the lakes. 
is it the reflection of the trees on the 
banks. ‘It is something more exquisite 
still’ — a color so beautiful, so peculiar, 
that no art can successfully imitate it. 
Imagine vast and ever-falling torrents of 
dissolved alabaster, shaded with liquid 
emerald slightly blended with turquoise, 
and you may form some faint idea of the 
tinting of these transcendent waters. 

It is well known that the falls of Niag- 
ara comprise several distinct cataracts, 
each so magnificent that any one of them 
would alone confer celebrity on the place. 
But when beholding the whole at one 
view,the mind is lost and the feelings over- 
powered in their contemplation. ‘There 
is nothing in the world like Niagara. It 
is a thing to fall in love with, a thing to 
adore. It looks like the last and most 
perfect work of ‘the glorious Architect 
Divine!” as if, after having created all 
else that belongs to the earth, He gave 
the crowning finish to America, and made 
Niagara. 


How awfully sublime these cataracts | 


must have looked, alone in their wild and 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Neither | 








solemn grandeur, before civilized man | 


had sought their solitudes, and scattered 


on their banks structures erected by hu- | 


man hands! The rudest Indian could 
aever have gazed on this temple in the 
wilderness without amazement and admi- 


ration, and without feeling his whole soul | 


pervaded with humble reverence for the 
Great Spirit. No atheist (if indeed an 
atheist ever really existed) could see Ni- 
agara, and not “ believe and tremble.” 


We know not, we shall never know, | 


the name of the first white man whose 


eyes first looked upon a scene that has | 


no rival in Europe, or in the whole wide- 


spread world; and who found this assem- | 
blage of stupendous cataracts pouring on, | 


pouring on forever, amid the silence and 
loneliness of the primeval forest. They 
must have been known to the French 


Canadians that, more than two centuries | 


ago, commenced settlements on the north- 
ern shore of lake Ontario. 


But the 
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in the book of Father Hennepin, a French 
missionary, who lived two years at Fort 
Frontenac, near the site of what is now 
the British Canadian town of Kingston, 
From this place he accompanied La Salle, 
the French commander, on an expedition, 
in which, after stopping at Niagara, they 
explored the upper lakes, and found their 
way down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico; getting back to Fort Frontenac 
after an absence of four years. The 
whole of this journey can now be accom- 
plished in a few weeks. 

On his return to Europe, Father Hen- 
nepin published two works on America, 
as he had seen it; and in the second of 
these books (printed at Amsterdam in 
1698) is the first account of Niagara, 
which he had visited twenty years before. 

Amid the aumerous beauties of the 
falls, the spray is not the least. It rises 
in light misty clouds from the turmoil of 
conflicting eddies, and the vast bed of 
foam that rolls around their feet, and 
dances upwards in a thousand jets, the 
liquid dust of the cataract, the white 
smoke of this volcano of raging waters. 
It is said that in a clear day the smoke 
of Niagara may be seen at Buffalo. We 
were not so fortunate as to witness the 
rainbow that, in a certain position of the 
sunlight, is so frequently beheld upon the 
mist-cloud that ascends from the Horse- 
shoe fall. But we looked down upon 
several small horizontal rainbows lying 
flat upon the surface of the froth, beneath 
the rock on which we stood. 

The depth to which the falls descend 
cannot be ascertained, as the rocks and 
caverns at their feet are only indicated 
by the vast body of surging water that 
whirls and roars among them, and that 
after raging, seething, smoking, flying 
upwards and downwards, and tumbling 
into a thousand varied forms, gradually 
resolves itself into long white reefs and 
ripples, diminishing in magnitude and 
contiguity till they scatter into snowy 
bells, and float off upon the dark green 
surface of the river below. 

We gazed with unwearied and increas 
ing interest, continually discovering new 
beauties. In consequence, perhaps, of 
the state of the atmosphere or th- direc: 
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tion of the wind, the sound of the falls 
was less loud than we had anticipated. 
There were, in fact, two sounds perpetu- 


ally accompanying each other, and seem- | 


ing like the tenor and bass in music. 
One sound was that of an everlasting 
pouring and splashing ; the other was a 
low and awful thunder tone, that forever 
murmured far down beneath us, coming 


up from the caverned recesses of the | 


sunken rocks, and shaking the ground on 
which we stood. 
exaggeration in most reports of the great 


distances at which the falls of Niagara | 


can be heard. 


Though prepared for the grandeur of | 
_ case, we had a glorious sunset view of 


Niagara, I had not anticipated its sur- 
passing beauty. It was indeed a divine 
picture, painted by an Omnipotent Artist. 
All that has been done by His hand was 
perfect ; the design, the coloring, the ac- 
cessories — not a touch could be added 
to improve it. The water, the rocks; 
the trees—all harmonized — all com- 


bined to produce a scene unequalled in | 


the universe — graceful, with its wild- 
ness 5 lovely, with its strength ; elegant, 
with its terrific and resistless power. 


It was a long time before we could 
withdraw our eyes from this world of wa- 
ters to look around upon objects made by 


mortal hands. The neighboring struc- 
tures had all been erected with reference 
to the accommodation of visiters, ur to 
facilitate their access to the finest points 
of view; therefore we had no right to 
complain of their interrupting the sub- 
limity of the original scenery; but no 
work of art could possibly be in accord- 
ance with this masterpiece of nature. 


Still there were some few buildings in- | 


dividually picturesque. One was a light 
and graceful pagoda, very tall and of nu- 
merous stories, with an inclosed spiral 
staircase running up inside, and encir- 
cled with tier upon tier of open balconies, 


each guarded with a Chinese railing; so | 


that, at a distance, the whole structure 
had a sort of lace-work appearance, as, 
standing on the summit of one of the 


highest rocks, it rose against the bright | 


blue sky. On the other hand was a tower 
of dark gray stone, erected amid the foam 


of the rapids, and on the verge of the | 


great American fal]. Behind us was our 


1* 


I think there is some | 


| cannot attempt to describe it. 
_ wards visited the pagoda, and remained 


| hotel, the Cataract House, with the build- 
| ings belonging te it. 


Before us, on the 
opposite side of the river, lay the Cana- 
dian shore, with the Clifion Hotel in the 
immediate vicinity of the Table Rock, 
and commanding from its verandas an 
extensive prospect, comprehending all 


| Niagara at a glance. 


In the afternoon we resumed our ram- 
bles, and visited the stone tower, which 
we reached by a narrow bridge of planks 
thrown across apart of the rapids. This 
tower, with its projecting iron railing 
round the top, has much the appearance 
of a lighthouse. From the balcony, to 
which we ascended by a winding stair- 


the falls, so splendidly beautiful that I 
We after- 


on its lofty summit till twilight was be- 
ginning to steal over the landscape; but 
long after all other objects were blended 
into one sombre tint, we discerned the 
white and varied forms of the cataract 
standing out in the darkening gloom. 
Next day, after being lulled to sleep 


_ by the roar of the waters, we rose in time 


to see the falls beaming in the rays of 
early morning. Immediately after break- 
fast, we set out on an expedition across 
the river, to view Niagara from the Can- 
ada side. By means of an immensely 


| long flight of wooden stairs, roofed over 


to preserve them from the weather, we 


_ descended a stupendous cliff, over a large 


part of which the highest of the Ameri- 
can falls was rolling magnificently down. 


| This staircase leads to the ferry ; and on 
| emerging into the open air at its foot, we 


found ourselves covered with the spray 
from the cataract. The ferry boat was 
waiting beneath the rock; and with sev- 
eral other ladies and gentlemen, we were 
rowed across by a man well versed in the 
intricate navigation among the conflicting 
eddies ; the spray flying over us nearly 
all the time, our parasols affording but an 
imperfect screen. 

In Jess than fifteen minutes we reached 
the opposite shore, stepped upon British 
ground, and found ourselves in the do- 
minions of Victoria. I seemed to be 
breathing a different atmosphere, and fan- 
cied that everything looked more English 
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than American. 
only fancy. 

A few minutes employed in crossing a 
river (at this place scarcely more than 
half a mile wide,) had brought us into 
another dominion ; into a country ruled 
by a sovereign that was not “‘ the people.” 
Here the queen, and not the president, 
is prayed for in church ; the letters U.S. 
are dead letters, the royal R. taking their 


place; the stars and stripes are exchang- | 


ed for the union cross of Britain; the 


inhabitants are subjected to English laws, | 


and English prohibitions, and are expect- 
ed to be loyal; the word loyalty, which 
expresses nothing that Americans can 
feel, being well understood across this 
narrow water. 

As soon as we found ourselves in Can- 


ada, we took a very handsome and con- | 
, J 


venient open carriage —one of several 


carioles or carryalls that were waiting at | 


the wharf—and in it we ‘“ rode three 
miles on British land.” We saw a few 
small farm-houses, with rough-cast walls 
and white-curtained windows, and pretty 
gardens redolent of flowers. My nephew 


thought they had a very English-cottage- 
like look ; and I thought so too, till we 
afterwards saw precisely such dwellings | 
on the American side between Niagara 


and Lewiston. It is true the pattern 


might have been taken from those across 


the water. 


fashioned inn, with an old-fashioned sign 


swinging froma post; an exhibition that | 


in the states is no longer considered gen- 
teel,) our driver pointed out to us Lun- 
dy’s-lane, where was fought the most san- 


guinary and desperate battle of the last | 
May it always continue to be de- | 


war. 


signated as the last! It was afterwards 


called the battle of Bridgewater, and | 


more recently that of Niagara; but the 
place is not in sight of the falls, though 
their thunder may be heard there when 
the wind sets that way. The American 
generals were Brown, Scott, and Ripley ; 
the British commanders, Generals Drum- 
mond and Riall; the latter was taken 
prisoner. The fight commenced about 
five in the afternoon on the 25th of July, 
1814, and continued till after eleven, be- 


Yet probably it was | 


ing fought partly by moonlight. The 
British fell into several important errors 
in this night combat, the identity of lan- 
guage and the darkness causing them to 
mistake the United States men for their 
own. Morethan athousand bodies were 
found on the field next morning ; but the 


| inferiority of loss on either side was so 


little, that it might almost have been call- 
ed a drawn battle. 

We soon arrived at the Burning Spring, 
which is sheltered by a small wooden 
building or shanty. In the middle of the 
spring 1s placed a sort of churn-shaped 
bottomless barrel, within which the water, 
as it wells up, is kept continually ina 
boiling state by the gas that rises beneath. 
The man in attendance lifted off the bar- 
rel, and then lighting a twisted paper at 
a lamp, he set fire to the water; the sur- 
face of which was immediately covered 
with a bright clear blaze, that rose up 
and continued burning for some minutes. 
After the flame had exhausted itself and 
subsided for the present, the man dipped 
two glasses into the spring, and presented 


_ each of us with a tumbler of its very clear 
| water ; which, on tasting, we found, to 
| our surprise, was cool and palatable, 


having no peculiar taste or odor. He 
told us that this wonderful spring was 
accidentally discovered, in consequence 
of some hunters who had rested beside 


_ it, and kindled a fire to cook their game, 
° | 

Near Drummondsville, a small dull- 
looking village (where we saw an old- | 


having left the fire burning when they 
departed ; so that one of the logs had 
rolled into the water, and ignited it. In 
this state it was found by some persons 
who came along immediately after. Spe- 
cimens of the rock near the bottom of the 
spring are kept here for sale. They look 
very volcanic. 

Near this place once stcod the village 
of Bridgewater, which was entirely de- 
stroyed at the time of the battle ;_ nothing 


_ being now there but a few deserted ruins. 


Much was added to the usual horrors of 
war by the merciless destruction of towns 
along the frontier. 

From the Burning Spring, we took a 
circuit round, till the carriage at last set 
us down on the ‘Table Rock, which, slop- 
ing inward as it descends, shelves out at 
the top like a broad cornice, impending 
frightfully over the abyss below. It re- 
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quires some nerve to look down from the 
extreme edge of this vast hanging shelf, 
which seems to tremble beneath your feet 
from the vibration of the air forced against 
it by the immense body of water that 
thunders down beside you. Here you 
have the nearest and most magnificent 
view of the Horse-shoe fall, the largest 
part of which belongs to the Canada side, 
and which extends entirely across the 
river, retiring back in the centre, and 
resting one extremity of its curve on the 
American shore, and the other on the 
British. The height is computed at one 
hundred and fifty-eight feet, and that of 
the great fall on the New York side at 
one hundred and sixty-four. This is 
judging from the rocks over which it 
throws itself. Into how deep a basin it 
descends is unknown, as the bottom of 
the falls can never be seen, hidden as 
they are by hills of foam and clouds of 
spray. 

While my nephew was sketching on 
the verge of the Table Rock, I was in- 
vited to the top of a small house that 
stands at a little distance, and commands 
from its flat roof a fine view of the whole 
of the falls, and the rapids branching off 
tosupply them all. Here I sat on a chair 
that was tremulous with the concussion 
of the surrounding air: the roof shaking 
under my feet, and the whole building 
seeming to jar like a steamboat with a 
powerful engine. I gazed on the trans- 
cendent scene spread out beneath me, 
with a hopeless wish that the whole view, 
with all its most minute details, could be 
forever impressed on my memory in forms 
and tints as vivid as I saw it then. So 
far has my desire been granted, that there 
is scarcely an hour in the day when a 
vision of Niagara does not glance upon 
my mind; and no place that I have ever 
seen do I remember so well, or delight 
80 in remembering. 

_ On descending from the house top and 
joining my companion, we went to the 
house where proper dresses are furnished 
to persons desirous of passing under the 
great sheet of that part of the Horse-shoe 
fall which terminates at the Table Rock. 
For myself, I thought not even for an 
instant of attempting this exploit; but 
my nephew, another gentleman, and a 





young lady prepared for the enterprise. 
Accompanied by some others of the par- 
ty, I followed these adventurers down a 
long steep flight of wooden steps erected 
against the face of the rock, at the bot- 
tom of which we stood to see them go in 
beneath the fall. The young lady had 
put on over her whole dress a large loose 
yellowish oil-skin wrapper, confined at 
the waist with a belt ; a hood of the same 
being attached to the collar, so that it 
could be drawn over her hair. The gen- 
tlemen were dressed in red flannel shirts, 
coarse thick trowsers, and had tied hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads. They expected 
not in this apparel to escape a drenching, 
but it was assumed to save their own 
clothes from injury. 

After the adventurers (I thought them 
bold ones) had, on turning an angle of 
the cliff, been for a few minutes lost to 
the spectators, we saw them emerge into 
view, the lady led on by the guide —a 
stout black man, who said he went under 
the fall twenty timesaday. I shuddered 
as I saw them enter the dark misty cav- 
ern between the vast projecting sheet of 
water and the rock behind it. Of this 
cavern, and its terrors and dangers, I had 
heard awful accounts; but still no in- 
stance is recorded of any one, amidst its 
gloomy recesses and on its narrow and 
slippery pathway, having actually lost 
their footing and their life; for, in this 
frightful excursion, to miss one is to lose 
the other. The path or walking-place is 
a shelf, wet and slimy, and not three feet 
wide, projecting from the face of the rock, 
and sloping downwards. It overhangs a 
precipice seventy feet high, the base of 
which is washed by the surging waters 
below; and above, it towers up to the 
height of ninety feet. When on this 
perilous platform — where to look up or 
to look down is equally terrific — you see 
far above you the inside of the cataract 
rolling over the summit of the cliff, which 
inclining forward, forms, high over head, 
an arch of rock and water ; the vast sheet 
of fluid, seeming to descend in a solid 
mass, interposing its heavy curtain, and 
shutting out the world from your view. 

On first entering this gloomy recess, 
the rush of the caverned wind almost 
deprives you of breath. You are 
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deafened and confused by the loud noise | and not wish to return thither? And 


of the warring elements of air and water, 
at strife with the rugged and creviced 
rocks. And the blinding spray, flying 
in your face, causes you to hold down 
your head and close your eyes. This 
being the moment of fear, is therefore 
the moment of danger. After the first 
shock, the men who venture into this 
strange and appalling region always re- 
cover their presence of mind, and, direct- 
ed by the guide, proceed unshrinkingly 
along the slanting and slippery ledge, 
with steady eye, firm step, and well brac- 
ed nerves. They find courage to cast 
their gaze upward at the roof of rock that 
seems ready to break down with the heavy 
weight of the water that pours over it. 
They advance towards the dim chaos of 
mist and darkness and indefinable things, 
which bounds their view as they look 
before them, and whose secrets have 
never been discovered. But the guide 
warns them to turn back, as they have 


. 
| 
| 
| 


who can give it a farewell look, and not 
hope to visit it again ? 

And now, to descend to minor consid- 
erations, I must in justice mention that 
we were excellently accommodated at the 
Cataract House, a large, elegaut, and 
well-kept establishment, with handsome 
drawing-rooms, comfortable chambers, 
efficient servants, and a table not inferior 
to those of the chief hotels in the Atlan- 
tic cities. The waiters were very nu- 
merous, and of every shade of what, in 
their case, is denominated color ; black, 
brown, and yellow ; and one or two were 
copper-tinted and Indian-featured. They 
were all dressed alike, in clean white 
jackets and trowsers ; but their style of 
hair displayed a pleasing variety. It was 


| amusing to see the manner in which this 
| troop of well-drilled domestics brought in 


the dessert, and placed it on the table; 
or rather the tables, as there were two 


| very long ones, and a set of waiters for 


reached the Termination Rock ; and in | 


attempting to proceed further, they may 
return no more. The ladies, that ven- 


ture behind the fall, feel usually more | 


terror and find more difficulty than they 
anticipate ; and they cling fearfully to the 
hand of the guide, depending on him at 
every step. 

I was glad, indeed, when I saw our 


each. At a signal from the major-domo 
(who was stationed at the upper end of 
the room between the tables,) the waiters 
took up the line of march in Indian file, 
and proceeded round with military pre- 
cision, military step, and military faces. 
They were armed with japan trays or 


| servers, each holding a different article. 


young adventurers come out in safety | 


from the wild horrors of this dark and 
dangerous passage. 
us at the foot of the staircase. 
tlemen were drenched with the spray ; 
but it had run off from the oiled-cloth 
wrapper of the young lady without pene- 
trating it. She looked pale, and said 
that having now satisfied her curiosity, 
she would never again try the feat of 
passing under the fall. 
the gentlemen said he liked it so well, 
that if he lived at Niagara he should de- 


light in taking this cold vapor bath every | 


day. 

To see enough of Niagara seemed im- 
possible. What stranger ever did see 
enough of it? The longer you stay, the 
more beauties you discover, the more 
deeply you are impressed with awe and 
admiration, and the more reluctant you 
are to leave it. Whocan leave Niagara, 


They soon joined | 


The gen- | 


The youngest of | 


One man carried all the dessert plates, 
which, as he passed along, he deposited 
in their places, slapping them down “‘ with 
an air.” A second had all the knives; 
a third the forks; a fourth the spoons; 
each article being put down with an air. 
Then came the pie-man ; then the pud- 
ding-man ; next the pudding-sauce-man; 
then he of the calves-foot jelly ; and he 
of the blanc-manage ; and he of the ice- 
cream — this last being the most popular. 
There were also some who had been de- 


| tained on the almond, and raisin and 





motto-secret service. Pine-apple and 
other fruit men brought up the rear. In 
this manner the whole dessert was placed 
on the tables in a few minutes, and in 
the most complete order. 

On leaving Niagara, we took the cars 
to Lewiston, gazing back at the falls till 
the last glimpse disappeared, and the last 
sound died away. Nearly the whole 
seven miles of the road we looked down 
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upon the river, flowing green and beau- 
tiful between walls of rock averaging 
three or four hundred feet in height ; 
and we passed a number of pretty houses 
and gardens belonging to fine farms. On 
arriving at Lewiston, where we took the 
boat, all reminded us that we were on 
border land. The chief hotel looked di- 
rectly over to Canada, and bore a signin 
very large letters of The Frontier House. 
Opposite, on the heights of Queenston, 
stood the lofty monument erected on the 
spot where Brock, the English general, 
was killed in the Queenston battle, 1812. 
His remains are interred beneath it. About 
five years ago, a miscreant attempted to 
destroy this fine column (which was built 
of freestone) by blowing it up with gun- 
powder placed in the basement. He did 
not succeed in prostrating it, but the 
whole interior, including the spiral stair- 
case, was destroyed, leaving nothing with- 
in but aheap of rubbish The monument 
rearing on high its shattered pillar, with 
the top blown entirely off, is still a con- 
spicuous landmark. 

At Lewiston we embarked in one of 
the small but handsome steamboats that 
convey passengers from that place to Os- 
wego, On each shore, where the Nia- 
gara strait widens into Lake Ontario, is a 
promontory defended by a fortress — Fort 
Massasanga on the Canadian side, and 
Fort Niagara on ours, seeming to frown 
defiance across the water ; the flag of Eng- 
land waving from one, and that of the 
United States from the other. Having 
passed these forts, we entered fairly upon 
the broad lake. The day declined, and 
“soon as the woods on shore looked 
dim,” I thought of the Canadian boat 
song. The prow of our boat, which from 
Lewiston had pointed northerly, was now 
directed to the east, and the faint outline 
of Canada was soon lost to our sight. 

A mist began to settle round, obscur- 
ing even the New York shore; and the 
solitude of our lonely lake resembled that 
of the ocean deserts. A dark dense 
cloud had gathered in the west; and be- 
low it, directly above the verge of the 
horizon, lay a narrow strip of clear sky, 
just broad enough to show the crimson 
and dilated disk of the setting sun, as he 
slowly descended from behind the black 





mass of vapor that had obscured his 
beams for the last hour. We watched 
him as he seemed to sink, by less than 
inches, into the reddening wave; and 
when the rim of his upper edge was seen 
no more, and darkness fell upon the wa- 
ter, we almost thought that we had wit- 
nessed a sunset at sea. 

As the twilight came on, a dark, gigan- 
tic perpendicular mist rose on the lake 
behind us, and seemed to be following 
the boat closely, coming fast upon us in 
the form of a strange black wall, ascend- 
ing from the surface of the water up to 
the heavens. I confess I did not look at 
this phenomenon without some apprehen- 
sion ; for I had heard of the sudden squalls 
that are so dangerous on these vast lakes, 
and of a steamboat that had been wreck- 
ed on Ontario the preceding summer. 
But none of our companions seemed 
alarmed ; and contrary tomy misgivings, 
we took our tea in quiet, and without 
any increase in the rolling motion of the 
boat. On returning to the deck, the 
dark wall of mist no longer pursued us 
(having been dispersed by the wind, or 
taken another direction ;) and the moon, 
having climbed above a bank of clouds, 
was silvering their edges with her beams, 
and trembling in broken light upon the 
ruffled surface of the water. 

All was quiet during the night, till we 
reached the mouth of the Genesee river, 
and landed some passengers who were to 
proceed down to Rochester, which is but 
six miles distant from Lake Ontario. 
Early inthe morning, we disembarked at 
Oswego, where there is a large fort, and 
a considerable town. Having breaktast- 
ed at one of the hotels, we took the canal 
boat for Syracuse. This boat was for 
passengers only, and handsomely fitted 
up. There were some very agreeable 
persons on board; and their society made 
this slow and monotonous way of travel- 
ling less tedious than I had anticipated. 
But how very, very slow it seemed after 
being accustomed to the rapidity of steam 
travelling. Though the distance is but 
thirty-eight miles by the canal, from Os- 
wego to Syracuse, we were eight hours 
in performing it; while we go from New 
York to Philadelphia by steamboat and 
railroad in little more than six. But if 
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canal travelling is slow, it is also sure; | 


and so safe that it is scarcely possible to 
meet with an accident; provided always 
you remember when on deck to stoop 
your head in passing under the numerous 
bridges (all of which are too low,) you 
have nothing else to fear. The boat 
cannot sink ; and should you fall into the 
water, if nobody takes you out, you can 
scramble up the bank yourself. And in 
case of fire, you have only to step on 
shore. Also, canal horses never run 
away with the vehicle. It is true, we 
saw in our three brisk trotting quadru- 
peds great eagerness to keep the lead of 
the other boats, and evident indignation 
at attempts of other horses to pass them. 

There was little to vary the sameness 
of our route, except going through the 
locks, always the chief events of canal 
travelling, and happily very frequent. 
Our other adventures were passing other 
boats, laden with merchandise, or with 
European emigrants seeking a new home 
in the lake regions. Those that we saw 
were all Germans or Swiss. 

Towards the close of our voyage, we 


passed through the village of Salina, 
where each side of the canal is lined with 
a long range of salt houses, containing 


furnaces over which the water of the 
Onondaga salt springs is boiled till the 
liquid evaporates, and leaves the granu- 
lated salt at the bottom of the kettle. It 
is then dried in baskets placed on the top 
of the kilns. These springs belong to 
the state of New York, and are leased to 
the owners of the works, who pay a duty 
to the state of six cents a bushel. The 
salt is very white and fine. 

We spent the remainder of the after- 


noon at Syracuse; and after breakfast, | 
next morning, we took the cars to Alba- | 


ny; arriving atthatlarge and flourishing 
city in full time to embark in the even- 
ing boat for New York. 

The boat, that night, was the Knick- 
erbocker; literally a floating palace, and 


so large and divided into so many com- | 


partments that it makes you think of a 
floating town. In conformity to the name 
of this enormous steam fabric, an oil por- 


trait of Washington Irving is placed at | 


the head of the staircase that leads down 


to the refectory ; and onthe door of each | 





with the ladies’ cabin, is inscribed the 
name of one of the ancient Dutch fami- 
lies; as Van Rensselaer, Van Vechten, 
Tenbroeck, &c.; the rooms being de- 
signated by these names, instead of call- 
ing them by numbers in the usual man- 
ner. The state rooms on the upper deck 
have a panel of each door ornamented 
with a landscape of American scenery. 
Among them are Wolf’s Rest (Washing- 
ton Irving’s country residence) and Wil- 
lis’s Glenmary. These doors are painted 
white, beautifully varnished, and with 
their pictured landscapes and bright gild- 
ing, look as if made of fine porcelain. 
The ladies’ cabin is immensely large, 
furnished in excellent taste with a crim- 
son and white Brussels carpet, chairs, 
sofas, ottomans, and taborets of crimson 
white and gold, and curtains of thin white 
muslin embroidered with crimson. The 
tout ensemble has a grand and beautiful 
effect. The fare in this splendid boat is 
one dollar, with a separate charge for 
food and bed. 

The first time I went up the Hudson 
was towards the close of the monopoly of 
the old North River Company. The 
fare was then ten dollars from New York 
to Albany. I went in a boat called the 
Richmond, the slowest even of that pe 
riod, seldom performing her voyage in 
less than thirty-six hours. All her ap- 
pointments were in the cheapest style. 
The cabin walls were plain white wain- 
scot; the carpets very coarse ingrain; 
the chairs and tables common wood paint- 
ed; the curtains of dingy red and brown 
India calico, such as was bought at twelve 
cents a yard. How steamboat times 
have changed ! 


Tue Giow-worm.— A glow-worm 
sat, unconscious of his starry light, in the 
soft grass of a garden. Softly his neigh- 
bor, a large toad, crept out of the rotten 
weeds, and spat out all its venom on him. 
‘Alas! what have I done to thee?” said 
the poor worm. ‘ Yes,” retorted the 
monster, ‘‘ Why dost thou shine?”— 
From the German. 
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BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


Some years ago, when the American 


fur company and the Hudson Bay traders | 
carried on a powerful opposition to each | 


other in the wild and rocky territory of 


| 


| 
| 


the Oregon, several little forts were | 
| pointment under the owner, and, travel- 


erected in the interior, whence the com- 
merce in peltries was made with the 
Indians. One of these, to which our 
tale refers, was planted in a green and 
secluded valley, where pasture for cattle 


and comfort for man were as much as | 


possible combined with security and safe- 
ty. A little stream, bordered with cot- 
ton-wood and aspens, afforded a constant 
supply of water; while in the grand and 
magnificent valley of the Bayou Salade, 
at no great distance, pastured, in inex- 
haustible thousands, the buffalo and the 
elk ; its rivers abounding, moreover, with 
the beaver, whose skins principally in- 
duce the hunters to tempt the dangers of 
the great American wilderness. In this 
spot, known as Spokan Fort, dwelt James 
M’Pherson, the owner and governor of 
the wild locality. M’Pherson was a 
Scotchman, who, in early days, had left his 
native country a poor lad, and now, by the 
exercise of that perseverance character- 
istic of his countrymen, had attained the 
position of a well-to-do merchant. Of 


an enterprising disposition, he had pene- | 
search of | 


trated into the interior in 





further wealth; and having for some two | 


years settled himself at Spokan, had 


there driven a thriving trade with the | 


Indians, despite the impediments thrown 
in his way by his rivals. Nothing can 
equal the excitement of this precarious 
commerce. It is the constant effort, on 
the part of opposition companies and 
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make the most successful campaign. 
M’Pherson was shrewd and acute, and 


| these qualities serving him in good stead, 


his affairs advanced in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

It was about two years after the estab- 
lishment of the fort, and when all were 
in activity and bustle, that Edward Ray, 
a young Louisianian, obtained an ap- 


ling the whole distance from New Or- 
leans, had convoyed a cargo of mer- 
chandise for the use of the company. 
In addition to this, he had taken up, to 
rejoin her father, Miss M’Pherson and a 
female attendant. So peculiar and so 
long a journey had thrown the young 
people much together, and, without any 


| reflection with regard to their difference 


of position, a mutual affection had arisen 
between them. Under these circum- 
stances the voyage up the Mississippi 
and across the vast interior plains was of 
a most agreeable character. Both lin- 
gered upon deck to admire the bluffs 
and grassy plains, the vast, interminable 
prairies; and never wearied of their 
gaze. The desert even had charms; 
and when the Rocky Mountains burst 
upon them in all their sublimity, their 
pleasure was complete. At length, how- 
ever, they arrived at their journey’s end. 
Ray became a clerk, and Miss M’Pher- 
son presided over the establishment, as the 
daughter of the owner was in duty bound 
todo. Whatever might have been the 
lady’s feelings, the poor clerk sought not 
tolearn. He felt the difference of station, 
and, shrinking from any manifestation of 
his aspiring hopes, attended to his busi- 
ness honestly and diligently, but without 
ever showing the slightest enthusiasm 
for the avocation. Under these circum- 


| stances he was considered useful in his 


traders, to out-general the other, to | 


mutually blind their opponents as to | 


their destination and plans, as well as to 
be ever in the field first. These efforts 
give rise to almost superhuman exertions, 
and tend to sharpen the wits of all parties 
in a very sensible manner. He who 


shows the greatest knowledge of Indian 
tastes, of the haunts of the beaver and 
buffalo, of the time to move and the time 
to go into winter quarters, is sure to 








way, but failed to excite that notice 
which might have led to his advance- 
ment. Reserved and taciturn, even his 
mistress thought herself deceived in him. 
With the excitement of their happy jour- 
ney, all his energies appeared to have 
departed. The truth was, that Ray, who 
was not of a sanguine disposition, sa¥ 
no means of rising to a level with his 
master, and allowed despondency to ut 
nerve his spirit. 





About three months after his arrival, 
the time approached when the annual 
interview with the various Indians took 


place: a meeting of much importance, as | 


then the whole fortunes of the year were 


decided. It was usual to appoint a place | 


for the natives to camp with their beaver 
and other skins, where the rival traders 


then repaired, and whoever offered the | 


best price, obtained a ready and profit- 
able market. About two days before the 
time appointed, the heads of the fort were 
seated at their evening meal. Plenty 
and variety made up for delicacies and 
seasonings. 
salmon, wild-fowl, all abounded on the 
board — round which sat M’Pherson, his 
daughter, Ray, and three other clerks. 


The whole party were engaged in dis- | 
cussing the good things before them, | 


when a bustle was heard without, and, 
after the pause of a moment, a half-bred 
hunter appeared on the threshold. 

“ What news, Nick?” said M’Pher- 
son, who recognized in the intruder a 
scout sent out to learn the proceedings 
of the rival traders. 


“ Bad,” said Nick, advancing. ‘‘ Mas- | 


ter Sublette got ahead of Spokan. The 


Indians all at camp already, with plenty | 


beaver. Master Sublette buy up all, but 
him got no tobacco, so he sent away to 
Brown for some; then smoke, and buy 
all the beaver.” 

“Why, that is good news,” said Mc- 


Pherson laughing ; “‘ if Sublette has no | 
t=} Ss 


tobacco, all is right. We have plenty; 
and not an Indian will sell a skin until 


he has had a good puff at the pipe of | 
_ the fort, rode slowly down the valley, re- 


peace. So up, my men,” he continued, 
addressing his clerks; “‘ you must away 
and outgeneral Sublette, by taking John- 
son a good supply of the weed.” 

“ All very fine,” said Nick with a 
knowing jerk of his head; ‘ but Sublette 
him know a tticR worth two of that. A 


hundred Blackfeet are outlying in the | 
woods, and not a soul will reach the | 
| enterprise, and, under ordinary circum- 


market until they are gone.” 

“The Blackfeet!” cried M’Pherson ; 
“then we are defeated surely, What is 
to be done?” 

“ How many bales will suffice?” said 
Ray quietly. 

“If Johnson, our agent, had but one,” 
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| would be right. 
_ ever; and this year is lost to me.” 


Buffalo, deer meat, trout, | 
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replied the trader despondingly, ‘“ all 
It is impossible, how- 


** By no means,” said the clerk, rising, 
with all his native energy and fire beam- 
ing in his eye; “ Johnson shall have the 
bale, or my scalp shall hang in a Black- 
foot lodge before morning !” 

“‘ Edward!” exclaimed the daughter, 


with an alarmed glance which opened 


| the father’s eyes to what hitherto had 


been a profound secret. 

*“* Are you in earnest, Mr. Ray?” said 
M’Pherson gravely, and even sternly. 

“I am, sir. Give me Wild Polly,” 
(a favorite mare,) “ and trust to me for 
accomplishing your wishes.” 

“* You will go alone then?” 

“*T will.” 

M’Pherson ordered the mare he valued 
so much to be saddled ; and in half an 
hour Edward Ray, with two bales of to- 


| bacco behind him, and armed to the 


teeth, sallied forth from Spokan, amid 
the plaudits of the whole party, whose 
astonishment regarded Jess the perilous- 
ness of the adventure, than the character 
of the man who undertook it. Miss 
M’Pherson, conscious of the interest she 
had betrayed in her father’s clerk, hastily 
retired to her chamber; while the father, 
after carefully fastening the gates, and 
posting proper sentinels, lit his pipe, and 


| seated himself, absorbed in reflection, by 


the huge fireplace in the principal apart- 
ment. Great smokers are your Indian trad- 
ers, who, in more things than one, resem- 
ble the men with whom they have to deal. 

Meanwhile Edward Ray, after leaving 


flecting on the wisest course to pursue. 


| Before him was a journey of seventy 


miles, with a hundred wild Indians 
thirsting for a pale face victim; the no 
less welcome that he owned a horse, and 
carried a rare prize in the shape of two 
bales of tobacco. Ray felt that he had 
rashlv ventured on a wild and doubtful, 


stances, would have soon turned back ;, 
but he knew the opinion his fellows had, 
of him, and felt with pride that no one; 
had offered even to accompany him; 
Besides, in the presence of her he loved). 
he had undertaken his bold task,, asidy 
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was determined that she should not think 
him indifferent and timid. A ride of 
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half an hour brought him out of the val- | 


ley, and upon the skirt of a plain of 
some extent. 


Here Ray halted, and, | 


gazing upon the prairie that lay at his | 


feet, endeavored to discover some sign 
of the Blackfeet. The moon shone 
brightly upon the waters and woods, and 
not a sound disturbed the stillness of an 
American night in the wilderness. Ray 
felt the influence of the hour and the 
place ; and forgetting all but the delight 
of travelling by the moonlight over that 
plain, removed thousands of miles from 
civilization, set spurs to his mare, and 
trotted swiftly along the path leading in 
the direction of the Indian mart. It was 
some time ere the young clerk paused, 
and then a sudden hesitation on the part 
of his mare brought him back to con- 
sciousness. Raising his eyes, he 
found himself close upon a wood, be- 
tween which and a somewhat broad river 
he had now to pass. A single glance 
told him that Indians were near, as a 
light smoke rose from amid the trees : 
whether they had yet discovered him, 
was a matter of uncertainty. Ray there- 
fore determined to make a bold dash; 
and, trusting to his beast, rode at a hard 
gallop along the skirt of the forest. The 
moment he neared the trees, his hand 
upon his rifle, he listened with the most 
anxious attention. Not a sound, save 
the clatter of his unshod mare, was heard, 
until he had half-cleared the dangerous 
cover. Then came the sound of horses 
in pursuit, and then the Blackfeet war- 
whoop, with the crack of rifles. His 
enemies were in full chase. Now it was 
that the gallant steed put forth her 
energy, and now it was that Ray’s spirit 
rose, and that he felt himself a man, with 
all a man’s energies, and also with all a 
man’s love of life. Looking back, he 
saw the wild Indian warriors coming fast 
towards him, but still not gaining ground ; 
and he felt sure, did he loosen his pre- 
cious merchandise, and give it up to the 
pursuers, that he could with ease outstrip 
them. But he was resolved to serve his 
master’s interests, and he urged his laden 
steed to her utmost. An hour passed in 
this manner. The howling, whooping 








Indians, half a hundred in number, gal- 
lopped madly after him, their long spears 
waving in the moonlight, and their black 
hair streaming to the wind. 

Before him lay a cane-brake, where 
the reeds rose ten feet, dry, parched, and 
crackling. Through this lay the path of 
the fugitive. Ray looked forward to the 
welcome shelter, determined to make a 
stand ; and there, at the very entrance, 
stood, mounted on a tall horse, an oppos- 
ing foe. Clutching a pistol, the clerk 
clenched his teeth, and rode madly 
against this new opponent, who, just in 
time to save himself, cried, ‘‘ All right— 
Saucy Nick!” There was no time for 
greeting, and away they scampered 
through the cane-brake ; not before, 
however, the half-bred had cast a brand 
amid the reeds. They had not proceed- 
ed a hundred yards ere a wall of fire rose 
between them and their pursuers. Mag- 
nificent was the scene which now greet- 
ed the admiring eyes of Edward Ray as 
he halted on the other side of the brake. 
The reeds, scorched by the summer sun, 
were as inflammable as straw, and the 
flames spread with astonishing rapidity 
to the right and left. The poor birds 
that sheltered in the morass below, alarm- 
ed, rose on the wing, and flying a few 
hundred yards, halted to gaze at the fire, 
which seemed to- fascinate them; the 
wild animals, too, clinging to their lairs, 
until the fire touched their very nostrils, 
would then unwillingly rise, and, leaping 
over it, scour over the black plain of 
cinders in the rear of the flames. As the 
two fugitives retreated, the scene became 
more magnificent, for the blaze was then 
seen in the distance, creeping to the 
right and left, in sparkling and brilliant 
chains. Then, as the wind arose, it 
hurried after them: as the roar of a dis- 
tant cataract it was heard ; while the 
heavens were overcast with the dense 
volumes of smoke that ascended. 

“ Away!” cried Nick, urging his 
steed to the utmost; “the Fire-spirit is 
awake ; he rides in yonder cloud! Away! 
or our bones will be mingled with those 
of the red men upon this plain.” 

“ But, Nick,” said Ray, as side by 
side they dashed across the prairie, ‘‘ how 
met we? I left you at the fort?” 























Wouldn’t let brave warrior go by him- 
self. Found him chased by Indians — 
Blackfeet ; but Indian no take Master 
Ray. Nick know trick worth two of 
that. But hush!” he added, as they 
gained the entrance of a valley; ‘‘ the 
hoofs of our horses have waked the great 
Fire-spirit ; but we are not yet free. 
Blackfeet in valley.” 

At this intimation of their being again 
about to meet a party of their enemies, 
Ray prepared his arms once more, and 
then, patting the neck of his gallant 
steed, urged her at a rattling pace 
through the valley. A flash, and the 
crack of guns fired in haste, showed that 
Nick was not mistaken; but, giving a 
volley in reply, and without pausing to 
discover its effect, the pair gallopped on- 
wards, and once more emerged upon the 
plain. Nick now led the way, and di- 
verging from the ordinary route, entered 
a stream, the course of which they fol- 
lowed slowly for some time. At length, 
satisfied that he had baffled pursuit, the 
half-bred once more entered upon the 
usual track, and, before daylight, reached 
the great camp, where the Indians had 
pitched their tents with a view to traffic 
with the rival white men. 

To the right were the wagons of Sub- 
lette; to the left those of Johnson, 
M’Pherson’s agent. They found the lat- 
ter in very bad spirits, as his rival was 
expected to receive the necessary supply 
of tobacco in the course of the afternoon, 
when all chance for Spokan would have 
been over. As, however, Ray detailed 
the object of his journey, and the success 
which had attended it, the agent’s eyes 
glistened, and at length he exclaimed 
with a chuckle, ‘‘ Bravo, Mr. Ray! I 
should just like to be in your shoes; for, 
if you haven’t made old Mac’s fortune, 
my name is not Johnson. Such prime 
beavers you never saw. By the im- 
mortal head of General Jackson but you 
are a lucky dog!” Ray expressed his 
satisfaction at having been of such great 
service; and, after a hasty meal, the 
traders began their day’s work. First, 
the chiefs were summoned, and regaled, 
to the consternation of Sublette, with a 
liberal and plentiful smoke. Seated round 
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“No! Nick start half an hour before. | the agent’s tent, the Spokan, Kamloops, 


Chaudieves, Sinapoil, and other Indians, 
enjoyed, with unmixed satisfaction, what 
to them is a most precious luxury. The 
agent was most liberal of the weed: not 
a single Indian was forgotten: and when 
the barter commenced, the gratified abo- 
rigines testified their delight by disposing 
of their skins in an equally liberal man- 
ner. Such, indeed, was the activity of 
the Spokan agent, and of his assistant, 
Ray, that, when Sublette received at 
length his supply of tobacco, not a beaver, 
nor even a skunk-skin, remained for 
which he could trade. Well aware that 
the Blackfeet, when once discovered, 
would draw off, Ray, after a brief hour 
of repose, borrowed a fresh horse, and 
hurried back towards the fort. His 
journey was tedious in the extreme; for 
the smouldering grass rendered it as un- 
safe as it wus disagreeable. At length, 
however, the young clerk, to whom had 
returned much of his former despondent 
feeling, came once more in sight of 
Spokan, where he was received with 
open arms, as was Nick, who accom- 
panied him. 

M’Pherson, eager to learn the result 
of the young man’s journey, drew him to 
his counting-house, and motioning him 
to a seat, installed himself at his ledger, 
with pen in hand. Ray began his story, 
and, to the evident surprise of the mer- 
chant, related the dangers which had 
befallen him, and the manner in which 
he had escaped. At length he came to 
that part of his story which referred to 
the extraordinary quantity and excellence 
of the beavers which had been obtained 
by means of his bold undertaking. 

“Know, lad,” said old M’Pherson, 
quite delighted, “‘ that you have brought 
me the best year’s trade I have had yet. 
Besides, man, I count it no small thing 
to have beat Captain Sublette—the most 
cunning trader on the frontier.” 

**T am very much gratified,” said Ray, 
“that I have been anyway instrumental 
in serving you.” 

** Ah, that is all very well,” interrupted 
M’Pherson, pushing his spectacles from 
their proper position to one above his 
eyes; “but just tell me frankly, Mr. 
Ray, why you, who are generally so slow 
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and cold, should, all of a sudden, take so 
much trouble to do me a service?” 

«Tt was the first time,” replied Ray, 
‘that I ever had an opportunity of doing 
what others would not do.” 

**O,” said the trader, still more en- 
lightened, ‘‘ and do you not expect any 
share in the great advantage of last 
night’s adventure ?”’ 

** That I leave to you, sir.” 

“* Now, Mr. Ray,” said the trader with 
a smile, “ I wish you would be thoroughly 
frank with me. I can see plainly enough 
that you have had some reason for your 
constant lack of energy, and some equally 
good reason for suddenly, when you could 
really serve me, risking your life to do 
so. I say again, speak out. Have you 
any conduct of mine of which to com- 
plain? Is your salary too small? Your 
chances of promotion—do they seem 
too remote? You have doubled my for- 
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tune ; let me do you some service in re- 


turn.” 

Ray determined to be plain. He saw 
that the worthy merchant was still in 
part in the dark, and he resolved to en- 
lighten him. ‘‘ My ambition, sir, has 
been to share your good fortune; and, 
did my hopes extend as far as my wishes, 
I might say I have hoped one day to 
possess all you now hold.” This was 
said with a lurking smile that still more 
puzzled M’Pherson. 

“What! would you be a partner, 
young man? The idea is a bold one; 
but, after what you have done, [ see no 
insuperable bar to it.” 

“‘ Sir,” said Ray hurriedly, ‘I am 
contented to be your clerk, if you will, 
all my life; but you have a daughter, 
without whom wealth would be con- 
temptible, and poverty insufferable.” 

“‘ Wheugh!” cried the astonished mer- 
chant; ‘sits the wind in that quarter ? 
And pray, sir, dces my daughter know 
of this?” 

“She does. You will recollect our 
long journey, when we were inseparable 
companions ?” ; 

“OQ! T recollect all. And, pray, does 
my daughter encourage you ?” 

‘She will speak for herself, dear 
father,” exclaimed the young girl, who, 


entering, had caught the import of their ! 
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conversation. ‘I did encourage him, 
because I thought he deserved to be your 
son. Of late, Mr. Ray had almost in- 
duced me to regret my resolution ; but 
his recent devotion in your service con- 
vinced me that he was still the Edward 
Ray I had travelled with from New Or- 
leans.” 

** And so,” said the old man pettishly, 
*‘ you have arranged it all, it seems; and 
I am to have no voice or will?” 

“We have arranged nothing, dear 
father, and leave it all to you.” 

It will readily be believed that Edward 
Ray and Mary M’Pherson had no great 
difficulty in talking over the kind-hearted 
trader. In a few weeks after, Ray was 
not only son-in-law, but partner at 
Spokan; and I believe that none of the 
parties has had as yet any cause to regret 
the ‘‘ midnight ride” over the bluff-sur- 
rounded prairies of the wild Oregon. 


Deatu 1n Lonpon.— The Registrar- 
General of births, deaths, and marriages, 
has recently issued his annual tables of 
the mortality in the metropolis for the 
year 1845. In the year 1841 there were 
computed to reside, within the city and 
suburbs, 1,915,104, of whom 1,018,091 
were females; being in a majority of 
numbers over men of some hundred 
thousand. Of these, and such as have 
been added since, there died in 1845: 
males, 24,496; females, 23,836; form- 
ing a total of 48,332, or, as near as can 
be computed, about I in every 41. No 
fewer than 14,637 died of diseases of 
the respiratory organs. The most fatal 
months in the year were December, 
January, February, and March ; the few- 
est deaths occurring in June and July. 
In reference to the comparative healthi- 
ness of various localities, the table shows 
that the low level districts on the south 
side of the Thames are the least salubri- 
ous, whilst the higher grounds, towards 
the opposite point of the compass, and the 
flat sandy divisions towards the west, are 
the most so. Affixed to this useful table 
is a register of the daily temperature 
during the year ; from which it is seen that 
the most deaths occur during varying and 
cold states of the atmosphere. 
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MIRANDA HURTADO, OR THE DISCOVERY 
OF PARAGUAY." 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


On the first day of January, 1516, 
Juan de Solis sailed up a river which he 
called January River, now Rio Janeiro; 
thence he journeyed south many miles, 
and discovered the mouth of the Rio de 
La Plata, on whose shores he was killed, 
and barbarously devoured. Unalarmed 
by his tragic fate, Sebastian Cabot, in 
1526, with several ships, continued the 
discovery of the country ; and, after jour- 
neying up and down the waters of that 
vast land, which extends from Brazil to 
Peru, erected in the interior a fort, on 
the river Zacaranna, or Terceiro, which 
was known as Cabot’s Tower. After 
some time, this famous admiral, who had 
previously discovered Newfoundland for 
the English, departed for Spain in search 
of succor, leaving Nunez de Lara, with 
a hundred and twenty-six men, in com- 
mand of the fort, known both by the 
name we have just given, and as Spirituo 
Santo Fort. 

Nunez de Lara no sooner found him- 
self alone with his men in the centre of 
a wild and unknown country, than he 
began to take such precautionary mea- 
sures as he thought necessary for his 
protection. The situation of the fort was 
admirably adapted for defence against 
the aborigines, who had as yet no other 
arms than those which their own inge- 
nuity had enabled them to devise, and 
which were amply sufficient both for 
defence and aggression amongst the 
various nations which occasionally met 
in arms, one against the other, on the 
plains of the Parana and Paraguay. 
Their numbers, however, were great, 
which made the hill on which the tower 
was built of no small value, while the 
stockade which surrounded all the vari- 
ous buildings was no less welcome. At 
the foot of the slope was a small plain, 





__* The following narrative is true in every detail, 
if we are to credit the histories of Paraguay. The 
Hurtados are still well known in Buenos Ayres as 
merchants, and relate to the traveller with pride 
this record of their ancestors. 
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stretching out for a mile before it min- 
gled with the forest; while between the 
fort and the river, which the Indians 
called Zacaranna, and the Spaniards 
Terceiro, lay a marshy expanse, thickly 
overgrown with canebrake and _ brush, 
Thus fortified, and surrounded by brave 
men, to say nothing of a small battery of 
cannon, Nunez de Lara might readily 
have been excused had he considered 
himself impregnable ; but the valiant 
and yet careful old Spanish soldier was 
not yet satisfied. Amongst his people 
were five European women, and several 
children ; one of the former being Lucia 
Miranda, the young and beautiful wife 
of Sebastian Hurtado, his lieutenant, 
and devoted friend and adherent. This 
lovely Andalusian had left her native 
town, where she was the reigning belle 
and the just pride of her family, to foliow 
the uncertain fortunes of her husband, 
who, smitten as many others were with 
the love of discovery, and the hope of 
falling in with mines of silver and gold, 
— which Paraguay and its neighborhood 
was mistakingly said to abound in,— 
had embarked his whole wealth in the 
adventure of Sebastian Cabot. Thus 
was the new world peopled, posterity 
reaping the benefit, which was in general 
denied the pioneers of civilization, simply 
because they expected too much, and 
threw away the solid advantages which 
lay at their feet to follow chimeras—the 
fault of many in less remote times. 
When Nunez de Lara gazed upon the 
beautiful and happy Miranda— happy in 
the affection of a noble and gallant hus- 
band — his heart misgave him often that 
the trust which had been imposed upon 
him was by far too serious, and that 
greater precautions than had already sug- 
gested themselves to him were necessary. 
After some thought, he came to the de- 
cision of making a friendly alliance with 
a great and powerful cacique in the 
neighborhood. Accordingly an embassy 
was sent, with much pomp and many 
presents, to Mangora, the chief alluded 
»to, who governed the vast and numerous 
tribe of the Timbuez. Mangora, flatter- 
ed by the liberal donations sent him, and 
the attention paid him by the Spanish 
governor, reciprocated his good wishes, 
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and promised all that could be desired. 
Ruiz Moschera, who conducted this 
diplomatic mission with so much credit 
to himself and advantage to the station, 
returned, after four days’ absence, with 
the above gratifying intelligence ; to 
which he added that Mangora would the 
next day himself pay his return visit to 
the excellent general Nunez de Lara. 
The worthy old soldier, delighted at the 
success of his enterprise, determined to 
receive the Paraguayan king with becom- 
ing solemnity and majesty. The cannon 
were loaded ; and early on the auspicious 
morning the whole garrison assembled 
under arms, dressed in the very last style 
which, at their departure, had been in 
vogue in Spain. It is true, the cloth 
was somewhat faded, and the worse for 
wear, while many imperfections were, to 
Lara’s great grief, visible in the other 
appointments of his soldiery; but to a 
savage, uninformed eye, the aspect of 
things was magnificent; and Lara could 
sufficiently read this in the cacique’s 
wondering gaze. Nor had the Timbuez 
been at all wanting in adornment. Many 
a streak of paint had been added to their 
ordinary embellishments ; while their 
heads, plucked of hair, except where the 
centre tuft stood erect, their bodies 
pricked by flints, their varied colors, 
their ornaments of shells tinkling round 
their belts, their ears and lips adorned 
with stones, their eye-brows eradicated, 
all gave them a warlike, though not very 
amiable appearance. A grand banquet 
had been prepared in the principal apart- 
ment of the fort, at one end of which 
presided Lara, at the other Miranda. 
Despite the novelty of all they saw, not 
a sound escaped the Indians until they 
discovered the beautiful Andalusian, and 
then a universal exclamation brought the 
rich blood mantling to the cheek of the 
wife of Hurtado. The Timbuez had 
never beheld anything equal to this 
lovely apparition ; for Lucia had added 
to her native charms all those which her 
sex know so well how to draw from a 
careful and exquisite toilet. 

_ The banquet proceeded, while on both 
sides the Spaniards and Timbuez vied 
with each other in mutual acts of cour- 
tesy. The Indians, accustomed to their 
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19 
own simple food and utensils, were snr- 
prised even at the scanty show which 
was made by these hardy exiles; while 
the various arms exhibited by them ex- 
cited their wonder and envy, their own 
being simply the bow and arrow, and a 
fish-bone dagger, called macana. At 
length, however, the feast concluded ; 
when Mangora dismissed his warriors, 
and signified his intention of passing a 
few days with his new friends. Lara, 
delighted at the confidence exhibited by 
the Timbuez chieftain, had him con- 
ducted to a chamber, where he passed 
the night, his followers returning to their 
camp in the fastnesses of the Tucuman 
hills. The next day Nunez devoted to 
a foraging expedition, on which duty he 
took the greater portion of his troops, 
leaving Mangora to the charge of a 
dozen men and the fair ladies of the gar- 
rison. ‘To this arrangement the Indian 
appeared nothing loath, showing in every 
possible way his increasing admiration 
for the grace and beauty of Miranda. 
At length, after the last evening meal, 
when the tenants of the fort were all en- 
gaged in watching for the return of the 
foragers, Mangora found himself alone 
with the wife of Hurtado. His usually 
calm aspect changed at once; and rising 
from a couch of skins which had been 
provided for him, he approached Miran- 
da, and, in the few broken words of 
Spanish which had rapidly spread amongst 
the natives, aided by signs, declared his 
true reason for remaining behind to be 
love for her. The wily chief painted in 
glowing colors his lofty position, and in- 
timated his desire to make Lucia his 
queen. The alarmed wife, who saw how 
earnest was the passion of this untutored 
savage, and how dreadful might be its 
consequences to her and all she loved, 
strove to laugh off his protestations; and 
at length, finding his brow darkening, 
and his black eye kindling under the 
influence of disappointment, boldly re- 
solved to smother the Timbuez’s hopes, 
by stating how dearly she cherished her 
‘husband, and how hateful were the pro- 
Mangora, who 
understood not the influence of a tie, 
which is one of the greatest boasts of 
civilization, and which outweighs all the 
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fancied advantages of savage life, chiefly 
chimerical and visionary,* remained 
alone. His features were inflamed by 
rage and fury ; which feelings, however, 
gradually gave way to those of satisfac- 
tion, as he dwelt intently upon hopes 
which he had evidently not stifled. By 
the time Sebastian Hurtado returned 
with Lara, be had entirely eradicated 
from his counienance all trace of anger, 
and it was with a clear and open brow 
that he invited the husband to pay him a 
visit, with his wife, in his village on the 
slope of the Tucuman. Sebastian could 
not refuse an offer made so gracefully, 
and it was at once accepted; and not 
many minutes after, he related the ar- 
rangement, with a smile, to his spouse. 
Miranda turned pale, and, at once see- 
ing through the policy of the wild savage, 
unbosomed herself of the whole to Lara 
and her husband. Horrified at the suit, 
and filled with forebodings, Nunez, who 
blamed his own overcaution as in fault, 
would have at once seized upon the 
Timbuez, and kept him as a hostage for 
the good behavior of his people. ‘The 
council of officers, however, dissuaded 
the worthy general from so doing, and 
meanwhile Mangora departed. 

For some months the king of Tucu- 
man continued his attentions, though 
Miranda never showed herself, and Se- 
bastian, under various pretences, defer- 
red his promised visit. Mangora, how- 
ever, appeared to have forgotten the very 
existence of the lovely Andalusian, as he 
never once alluded to her absence, and 
received the excuses of the husband in 
good part. In this manner a whole win- 
ter passed, when, towards the spring, 
provisions grew scarce. The Timbuez, 
who occasionally brought a supply, had 
not been seen for ten days, and famine 
threatened the camp. At this juncture 
Sebastian Hurtado, with Ruiz Moschera 
_ and fifty men, started on a hunting ex- 

pedition up the river, as much in the 
hope of relieving the rest by their ab- 
sence, as of bringing in fresh provender 


* The writer cannot but feel that any advance 
towards civilization in savages is so much gained. 
His personal experience never made him aware of 
anything in uncivilized life which counterbalances 
he ignorance and brutality which mainly attend it. 
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for those who remained behind. Game, 
however, being plenty at some distance, 
it was more than probable the journey 
might be attended with beneficial results. 
Nunez de Lara, therefore, saw his brave 
lieutenant and friend depart with satis- 
faction, which was further enhanced by 
the appearance, within a few hours, of 
Mangora, attended by thirty men loaded 
with eatables, and a large quantity of a 
native intoxicating drink. The king in- 
timated that, hearing of the scarcity 
which prevailed among his brothers and 
allies, he had brought them sufficient to 
keep famine from the tower of Cabot 
until the return of the foraging expedi- 
tion. Lara, delighted at so timely a suc- 
cor, thanked the monarch of Tucuman 
warmly, and invited him to a banquet, of 
which his own presents formed the prin- 
cipal ingredients. Mangora and his fol- 
lowers accepted so agreeable an offer 
with alacrity, and at dusk the feast com- 
menced. Carried away by such unusual 
good cheer, and deprived of reason by 
the deep draughts they quaffed of native 
wine, the Spaniards prolonged their sit- 
ting until midnight, when Magora gave 
a signal for which his warriors had long 
been waiting. Up rose the Timbuez, 
and dashing lighted torches amid the 
wooden tenements, fell upon their enter- 
tainers ; while thousands of savages, con- 
cealed in the marsh, burst upon the de- 
voted garrison. The Spaniards, encour- 
aged by the gallant Nunez de Lara, 
drew, and defended themselves with a 
desperate valor, which drove their assail- 
ants to the very stockades. But hundreds 
of fresh savages poured in, and the whites 
began to diminish rapidly in numbers. 
When the confusion was at its height— 
when the whole fort was in flames, that 
rose crackling and with clouds of dense 
smoke to the skies — when nought was 
heard but the groans and anguish of the 
dying, mingled with the shouts of victory 
and the cries of the vanquished — Man- 
gora rushed from the inner tower, bear- 
ing in his arms his prize —the lovely 
Miranda. Lara now stood alone, his 
faithful soldiers being all dead around 
him, and he himself pierced with innu- 
merable wounds. At the sight of the tri- 
umphant chief, whose savage passions 























had caused all the scene of desolation 
around, Nunez felt his whole vigor re- 
vive, and, dashing furiously towards the 
king, with one well-aimed blow he 
stretched Mangora a corpse at his feet. 
The next instant he lay beside him. 

The victorious Timbuez, wailing over 
the loss of their king, slain in the very 
act of gaining the prize for which he 
had sacrificed so much, now took their 
departure, bearing with them into cap- 
tivity Miranda and the other women. 
In half an hour silence and desolation 
reigned without dispute over the smould- 
ering ruins of the fort, until soon the 
sneaking wolf and turkey buzzard, the 
scavengers of America, came for their 
horrid feast. Flying in circles round 
the spot, carefully to reconnoitre, the 
latter made no effurt to pounce upon 
their prey, but gradually settled down in 
heavy groups upon the boughs of neigh- 
boring trees. It was evident there was 
still life upon the plain, and that the in- 
stinct of the buzzard warned it its time 
was not yet come. One solitary being 
of all those so gay and joyful on the 
previous night remained alive — the gal- 
lant, brave and devoted Nunez de Lara. 
He was dying, it was true; but such is 
the dread of all the lesser creation for 
man, that not a fowl of the air, nor a 
beast of the field, dared venture too close 
to the scene of the late conflict. Lara 
had raised himself against the remains 
of a wood-pile, his face being turned to- 
wards the river, where, on the previous 
day, the flotilla of Hurtado had disap- 
peared. As the old man hoped, towards 
the afternoon, Sebastian, who, afar off, 
had discovered the smoke of the con- 
flagration, returned with his men, and 
stood, pale and trembling, beside his 
chief. 

“ My wife!” cried the young soldier, 
gazing in horror on the terrible con- 
sequences of man’s bad passions that lay 
around. 

“Ts alive,” replied the dying Lara. 
“* Mangora 3 

“In his hands?” shrieked Sebastian 
Hurtado ; “‘ better were she dead.” 

Lara was unable to reply for some 
minytes; and then, with much difficulty, 
he succeeded in giving a detailed account 
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of all that had passed. The husband, 
whose grief was excessive, was somewhat 
relieved in his mind when he heard that 
the ravisher had lost his life in the very 
moment of victory ; and, previous to 
working for Miranda’s deliverance, de- 
voted himself to his dying friend, while 
Ruiz Moschera attended to the repairs 
which the fort demanded. Before night, 
the spirit of the old soldier departed, and 
he was buried upon a spot still known as 
Lara’s grave. The husband then sum- 
moned all the survivors, and appointing 
Ruiz his lieutenant, departed alone in 
search of his wife, after leaving strict or- 
ders with his men to entrench them- 
selves still more securely, lest the ruthless 
enemy should once more surprise them. 
He went away, amid the tears and en- 
treaties of all, who would have fain dis- 
suaded him from his solitary and perilous 
adventure. The difficulties which Hur- 
tado encountered, both in tracking the re- 
treating foe and in finding the food which 
sustained him on his enterprise, would 
require many pages to detail; it must 
suffice to say that, at the end of eleven 
days, he came in sight of the Timbuez 
village, on the slope of the Tucuman 
hills. Foot-sore and weary, the anxious 
husband gazed curiously on the place 
which served as the prison to the wife he 
so dearly loved. The village was ex- 
tensive, being composed of a series o 
vast sheds, beneath which dwelt entire 
clans; the whole being surrounded by a 
rampart of furze. Sebastian, who look- 
ed on from a neighboring wood, had 
scarcely concluded his survey, when he 
observed one leave the habitations, at 
the sight of whom his heart leaped, and 
all his hopes revived with tenfold vigor. 
It was Miranda, strolling leisurely across 
the plain which divided the town from 
the forest. To call her name, to rush 
to meet her, and to be clasped in one 
another's arms, was the work of a moment 
— a moment, however, of delicious hap- 
piness for both. After the first transport 
of joy was over, Sebastian drew his wife 
to the shade of the forest, and there, 
after seating her beside him on a fallen 
tree, addressed questions as to her ad- 
ventures. 

“‘ Thank Heaven,” he said, “‘ Mangora 
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is no more; his persecutions are not to 
be feared.” 

* Alas! my husband,” replied Miran- 
da faintly, “I have worse. His brother 
Siripa, now king, is as hatefully pressing 
in his attentions as he was himself.” 

The unfortunate wife then related to 
her grieving husband, that, no sooner 
had Siripa, the reigning cacique, set eyes 
on her, than he had at once expressed a 
wish to make her his wife. In the words 
of the judicious Jesuit who, amongst 
others, narrates this singular history, 
“The new cacique, at the sight of Mi- 
randa, conceived for her the same passion 
which had proved so fatal to his brother ; 
he reserved her alone for himself from 
amid the little troop of captives, and had 
her at once set free. Te, moreover, in- 
formed her that she was not to consider 
herself a slave, but might aspire to be 
queen of Tucuman ; of course, he said, 
she could not hesitate between a poor 
and powerless husband and the chief of 
a great nation, who placed himself and all 
his people at her feet. Miranda had 
nothing to expect, in case of a refusal, 
but to pass her days in wretched and 
hopeless slavery. She hesitated not a 
moment, however, between duty and 
fear ; she even gave Siripa such an an- 
swer as was most likely to irritate him, 
in the hope that his passion would change 
to fury, and that, by killing her at once, 
her honor might be known to all as with- 
out stain or tarnish. She was mistaken. 
Her refusal added strength to the pas- 
sion of the savage monarch, and gave 
additional vivacity to his actions. The 
cacique hoped in the end to overcome 
the resistance of this noble-minded wo- 
man ; and, in the mean time, treated her 
with an attention, and even devotion, of 
which such a barbarian was rarely thought 
capable.” 

Such, in other words, was the extent 
of Miranda’s information, which would 
doubtless have been extended, had the 
pair not both been suddenly startled from 
their dream of security by the presence 
of a dozen Timbuez, who surrounded 
them in silence, and carried them before 
Siripa. That potentate was seated on a 
species of throne. His brow was con- 
tracted; his whole mien betrayed the 





furious passions which were now upper- 
most in his bosom. The sight of Sebas- 
tian Hurtado, whose existence he fain 
hoped alone stood between him and a 
union with Miranda, roused within him 
thoughts of the blackest kind, and, with- 
out hearing a word the young soldier had 
to say, he commanded him to be tied to 
a tree, and shot to death with arrows, 
His followers proceeded to obey his or- 
ders. The unfortunate husband was 
fastened to the nearest trunk ; the bows 
were ready strung for their murderous 
office, when Miranda rushed wildly to 
the monarch’s feet, and with all the en- 
ergy of a woman’s affectionate nature, 
with many tears and many protestations, 
begged the life of him she loved. Siripa, 
at length, moved to compassion, relented 
from his purpose, and commanded the 
Spaniard to be released and brought be- 
fore him. Sebastian would have thanked 
him, but Siripa stayed his thanks with a 
savage sneer. ‘‘ White man, your life 
is granted you, but you lose your wife 
forever. To-morrow you shall depart for 
the country of the Guaycuras Guazas, 
my cousin; and if, in the mean time, you 
attempt to speak one with the other, or 
are even seen in company, you both die.” 

With these words he dismissed them, 
purposely, it is supposed, leaving them 
free, to induce them to break through 
his orders. He succeeded fully; for 
both Sebastian and Miranda were de- 
termined to attempt that very night an 
escape from the power of their oppressor. 
They accordingly hastily appointed a 
mecting in the hut which was usually 
occupied by Lucia; and, as soon as 
darkness fell upon the whole scene, 
thither Sebastian crept, to arrange with 
his beloved their flight. It was decided 
to take place an hour before dawn; after 
which the anxious pair lay down to seek 
that rest both so much needed. But the 
wife of Siripa, moved by jealousy, had 
closely watched them ; and hastening to 
the cacique, informed him that they 
were together. Furious at the news, the 
king himself came to arrest them, and, 
while still under the influence of passion, 
ordered their immediate execution. The 
fond pair resolved to die as they had 
lived —devoted and true. ‘They, there- 























RUSSIAN SOUP. 


fore, dismissing all hope from their minds, 
bent their thoughts on death. Sebastian 
attempted to console his lovely partner, 
but his voice failed him; and both sat 
on the threshold of their hut, gazing with 
glazed eye upon the preparations which 
were being made. It was dawn ere all 
were completed, and then they saw that 
the wife was to be burnt at the stake, 
while Sebastian was to be shot to the 
heart with arrows. ‘Taking one long 
and last farewell embrace, the faithful 
couple were dragged apart, and led each 
to their appointed place; while Siripa 
looked on with gloomy brow and com- 
pressed lips. Not a sign of clemency 
did he give; indeed, he had raised his 
hand as the fatal signal, when Ruiz 
Moschera, at the head of his gallant 
Spaniards, and supported by a hundred 
Portuguese cavalry, commanded by Ed- 
ward Perez, from Brazil, poured out from 
the wood, and attacking the Timbuez, 
put the whole to flight. Many lost their 
lives, and amongst the rest Siripa. 

Thus were Sebastian Hurtado and 
Miranda rescued from the very jaws of 
death by the opportune arrival of succor 
—an event which the worthy Charleroix 
treats as a special miracle performed by 
St. Blaise, the patron of Paraguay. In 
a few hours the cavalcade returned to- 
wards Cabot’s Tower, which they utterly 
destroyed, and then sailing down the 
river, established themselves in a safer 
position near the sea, where they founded 
Buenos Ayres. To this day there live, 
in this place, the descendants of Miranda 
Hurtado. 


RUSSIAN SOUP. 
_ Now that we have fallen on the sub- 
ject of national tastes, we must not forget 
to describe the most atrocious compound 
ever presented to man in the shape of 
food. It is the Russian soup called 
“ Batinia,’ which to English palates 
tastes worse than poison; but which 
these our allies, high and low of them, 
delight in as the greatest delicacy on 
earth. Hearing so much in its praise, 
we ventured once, and once only — for 
there is no fear of its being asked for a 
second time—to give a hint that we 
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should like to make a trial of it. But 
(‘“‘ O dura Russorum ilia!”’) the taste is 
not yet away from our lips, nor are we 
yet persuaded that the skin has returned 
to our throats. A plate of this yellow 
liquid — it ought not to be called ‘‘ soup” 
— was placed before us, with a scum on 
its top, something like a thin coating of 
sulphur. Adventurously diving through 
this surface, what did we discover? 
Lumps of rotten sturgeon, slices of bitter 
cucumber, spoonfuls of biting mustard — 
in short, a concatenation of all the most 
putrid, most acrid, most villanous sub- 
stances that nature produces. The 
witches’ broth was nothing to it — 
“ Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wing of bat, and tongue of dog,” 

would be delicacies most exquisite com- 
pared with these Russian horrors. But, 
though both smell and sight were well- 
nigh daunted, we resolved to persevere 
like men. We had begun the perilous 
adventure, and could not with honor 
draw back before taste had also been 
put to the test. A spoonful of it was 
accordingly raised to the lips; when lo! 
besides other recommendations, it was 
found to be literally as cold as ice; for 
the mountain projecting above the sur- 
face, which we had innocently supposed 
to be some nice redeeming jelly of Rus- 
sian invention, turned out to be a lump 


of ice from the ‘ frosty Caucasus,” or 
some other vile place. That mouthful 
was the worst we ever swallowed. It 


would be impossible to depict the looks 
of anguish which we, a party of deluded 
and inexperienced Englishmen, cast on 
each other. It took away the breath ; 
tears rolled from our eyes; we were more 
than satisfied—we were humbled, si- 
lenced, overcome ; and made a vow, be- 
fore the whole company of strangers, never 
more to be lured into an attempt to make 
new discoveries in the adventurous region 
of Russian dishes. — Bremner’s Excurs. 


In the year 1836, the net produce of 
the custom-house duties in Great Britain 
amounted to £22,774,991. Of this large 
sum £21,127,455 were collected upon 
vegetable, £1,177,091 upon animal, and 
£72,323 upon mineral substances, 
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THE HINDOO COLLEGE. 


A.rnoucu the measures adopted by 
the government of India for the promo- 
tion of education among the people fall 
infinitely short of the demands upon the 
state in that important particular, much 
has nevertheless been done to lay the 
foundation of a system of national in- 


struction, which must result in the gen- 


eral enlightenment of the Hindoos, and 
the overthrow of religious prejudice and 
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superstition. Amongst the institutions 
supported with this great aim, the Hin- 
doo College of Calcutta is the most con- 
spicuous. Originally founded by private 
and philanthropic individuals, it has 
since gradually fallen under the par 
ticular protection of the government, 
which began by appropriating a large 
sum to the erection of the edifice, and 
has since contributed liberally to the 
general support of the establishment 
English and Sanscrit are taught at this 
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college, for the former of which branches | 
of education there are several professors. | 
The system embraces instruction in his- | 
tory, moral philosophy, law, mathematics, | 
and the belles-lettres. Religion is care- 

fully eschewed, as offensive to the preju- 

dices of the parents and relatives of the 
boys; but the precautions on this head 
are useless, for the necessary consequen- 
ces of education are to undermine the 
structure upon which idolatry rests, and 
few of the pupils leave the institution | 


without having imbibed a sufficient know- 
ledge and love of truth to shake their 
faith in Hindooism. Six or seven hun- 
dred boys receive their education at this 
college, about one hundred and fifty of 
whom devote themselves to the study of 
Sanscrit. As a building, the Hindoo 
College is unrivalled in Calcutta. It 
stands on an area of 470 feet by 190 
feet. The architecture is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the drawing. 





FIRST CATARACT, NUBIA. 
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THE CATARACTS ON THE NILE. 


A NORTHERLY breeze favoring us, we 
soon entered the wild scene of rocks, 
the home of many a heron and pelican, 
and certainly unsuitable for the abode of 
almost any other creature. Although 
the breeze freshened as we progressed, 
we still found our speed diminish from 
the increased rapidity of the current. 
After winding our way through these 
crags for a couple of miles, we arrived 
at the Shellal, as the cataracts, or rather 
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rapids, are termed by the natives. We 
here came to a dead stop, the gale no 
longer having power to propel us. This 
part was called “the third gate;’’ the 
whole being divided into four principal 
passes, of which we had already passed 
two. Whilst the Nubians, under the 
orders of the reis, prepared the large 
rope by which we were pulled through, 
others came to entertain us with diving 
into the rushing waters and catching 
fish, which they actually brought to the 
surface in their mouths. We were at 
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first mabihon, and thought it must be 
some trick of a confederate, or that they 
had a “preserve” under water; but on 
sending down a fine young black in a 
spot of our own choosing, to our great 
amazement he brought up three. They 
explained that the fish continually keep 
under the eddies caused by the rocks, 
with their heads up the stream ; so that, 
knowing where to look for them, they 
adopt the same method of securing them 
as we do when tickling trout. We soon 
had our deck covered with fish: they 
were full of bones, but nevertheless much 
relished by our Arab sailors, who, like 
the Chinese, seem really capable of eat- 
ing anything. The Signori Reis having 
enjoyed sundry pipes, at last had all the 
ropes attached that could be mustered, 
and with a long pull from one hundred 
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Sebiann, and thols _ cry r of nan i 
eessah! they dragged the candgia through 
by main strength. We were at once 
congratulated by the multitude with cries 
of Salam Hawadjar, frequently inter- 
larded with a demand for backscheesh, 
The old reis shook us frequently by the 
hand, and drank plenty of rum. Again 
setting sail, we left our noisy Nubian as- 
sistants behind, and having engaged a 
native pilot called Mustapha, whom, from 
his huge size, and being a leper, we 
nicknamed Farass-el-bahr (hippopota- 
mus,) we rounded the island of Philoe, 
passing through some of the wildest and 
most romantic scenery on the banks of 
the Nile, which here becomes much con- 
tracted, and with only a narrow fertile 
strip on each bank. 
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THE ACCOMMODATION BILL. 
BY ELIHU RICH. 


Ir was somewhat before his usual hour 
of business that Charles Percival, the 
proprietor of a respectable trading estab- 
lishment in the environs of London, 
might have been seen to enter his count- 
ing-house, and throw himself into a chair 
with an air of extreme dissatisfaction. 
Seeing that it still wanted a few minutes 
to the time for which he had received an 
appointment, he took a memorandum- 
book from his pocket, and slowly con- 
ning its pages, gave vent to his disturbed 
feelings in certain monosyllabic ejacu- 
lations. 

At length a gentle tap was heard at 
the door, and a man of apparent respect- 
ability entered the office. ‘The compli- 
ments of the morning were briefly ex- 
changed; and the new-comer seated 
himself with the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“ So, Percival,” he began, at the same 
time taking a pinch of snuff from a silver 
box, which he passed across the table to 
his friend, ‘‘ you really cannot assist me 
in this unpleasant business ?”’ 

“T really do not see how I can, Mr. 
Johnson. My own engagements are ex- 
tremely heavy, and everything of late has 
been excessively dull. In fact, if you 
cannot pay the bill when it is presented, 
I have but one alternative.” 

“ But, surely,” replied Johnson, with 
a searching glance of mingled apprehen- 
sion and defiance, ‘‘ you would not law 
an old friend ?” 

“T would do nothing, my dear sir, to 
inconvenience any man alive, unless cir- 
cumstances compelled me. But how am 
I to act? So far from being prepared 
to meet an emergency like this, I have 
all along calculated upon receiving the 
balance of your account.” 

“OQ, as for that,” was the cold retort 
of Johnson, pausing for an instant, with 
a fresh supply of the “real Irish” be- 
tween his finger and thumb, “ it’s quite 
out of the question ; so you must make 
up your mind to wait. I have spent all 
my capital on the buildings, and, I may 
as well tell you candidly, shall not pos- 
sess a shilling until I sell or effect a 
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mortgage ;”’ and, seeing the discomfiture 
of his friend at this announcement, he 
assumed an air of complacent indiffer- 
ence, and formally concluded the olfac- 
tory manipulation in which he had suffer- 
ed a moment’s interruption. 

The temper of Percival was by no 
means a choleric one, but many circum- 
stances had of late conspired to make 
him somewhat excitable. Johnson owed 
him a large sum of money, for the want 
of which he was obliged to suffer many 
advantages to pass by unimproved. At 
length he had succeeded in procuring 
the defaulter’s acceptance to a bill of ex- 
change, which would fall due on the 
morrow, and, as it now appeared, must 
either be taken up by Percival himself, 
or be openly dishonored. 

** Really, this is too bad !”’ he exclaim- 
ed, rising from his chair with vexation ; 
“you keep me in the dark until the last 
moment, and then plainly tell me I must 
pay your debts or lose my own character. 
Is it possible, Mr. Johnson, I can be de- 
ceived in you?” he added, suddenly 
confronting him. 

“In other words, you mean to ask 
whether I intend to be honest? I am 
not, however, disposed to quarrel with 
you. It is true, I have no ready money 
at present, but the property will very 
soon realize something handsome; and 
all I ask is, that you will help me over a 
month or two.” 

“IT would most gladly, but I rather 
need assistance myself,” was the unwary 


| rejoinder ; and a sudden sense of the 


absolute truth which it conveyed to his 
companion subdued the ebullition in 
which Percival had indulged, and brought 
him to his seat with an irresolute and 
melancholy air. Johnson eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity offered by this 
exhibition of weakness. 

“Then I'll tell you what we must do 
to get over our difficulties. In the first 
place, I will give you another acceptance 
for all I owe you, in exchange for one of 
yours; and then, mortgage or sell at 
once to meet the bills as they fall due.” 

“But you know I always object to 
this mode of dealing.” 

“O, it’s all in the way of trade; only 
you’re so very particular; and, besides, 





stances?” 


| 
The conversation, which we need not | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


follow in detail, now assumed a more 
friendly tone on both sides; in fine, the 
bills were severally drawn, much to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Johnson, who, armed 
with the good name and credit of his 
friend, had no longer any doubt of with- 
drawing his acceptance on the-morrow. 
Percival also, by this arrangement, ex- 


pected to receive a supply of ready cash; | 
but the risk he ran far outweighed, even | 


in his own estimation, when he calmly 
reflected upon the transaction, any im- 
mediate benefit he could receive. 
supposed friend might prove treacherous, 
or, if not, his affairs might become in- 


His | 


volved — perhaps illness or death might | 


overtake him. Yet this, unfortunately, 


is the prevailing method of conducting | 


business. 


No sooner does a little diffi- | 


culty occur, which in many cases pru- | 
dence might prevent, or industry and | 
self-denial overcome, than the fatal fa- | 
cilities afforded by the bill system are | 


put in requisition, and the most intri- 
cate paths of mercantile policy entered 
upon —rashly, blindly, dishonestly. It 
frequently happens that one of the parties 
to these transactions is a designing 
scoundrel, who finds a short-lived ad- 
vantage in the other’s folly, and leads 
him to irretrievable ruin. 

In order to ascertain how far these 
remarks are applicable to Percival and 





Johnson, we will introduce our readers | 
to a more intimate acquaintance with | 


each of them, and endeavor to portray 
the little incidents of the evening which 
closed the day of the above transaction. 

Charles Percival returned home, as 
usual, in the early part of the evening, 
and immediately his little Alicia, upon 
whose brow the rosy light of five sum- 
mers reposed in the freshness of its 
beauty, bounded with a gleesome step to 
her father’s side, and greeted him with 
a child’s welcome of love; but an un- 
wonted shadow seemed to cloud his 
countenance, and, after the first few mo- 
ments of gratulation, the playful sallies 
of the child were all unregarded ; so she 
crept to her mother’s side, seeming to 
feel that her spirit was rebuked. 





The evening meal, as might be ex- 
pected after such a prelude, passed over 
in silence; for Mrs. Percival had suffi- 
cient of a true womanly intelligence to 
feel that a husband’s confidence is not to 
be won by abrupt and pointed question- 
ing. It was her aim, on occasions like 
the present, rather to awaken his kind- 
lier feelings by a tacit acquiescence in 
the humor of the moment, than by the 
exhibition of that careless good-fellowship 
which is sometimes regarded as the most 
unexceptionable means of reclaiming an 
absent heart. The heart of Charles Per- 
cival, however, was not wont to be 
estranged ; and even now, while he 
brooded over the conceptions of future 
difficulty and danger, which had rapidly 
succeeded each other in his mind, it was 
the thought of his beloved home, and the 
hardships that might be entailed upon 
his family in the event of his friend’s 
failure, which embittered his reflections. 
In this mood, the smiles of his little one 
could but awaken a more heart-searching 
melancholy. Her silence, therefore, and 
her mother’s sensitive kindness, formed 
for him, even at his own hearth, a soli- 
tude in which the stronger feelings of his 
nature might gradually subside, and al- 
low the gentle stream of home affection 
to roll on in its accustomed channel. 
He might, indeed, for a time appear 
wholly absorbed in his own reflections, 
and apparently unmindful of his wife’s 
solicitude ; but as the light of home kin- 
dled in his heart, and the gloom cleared 
from his brow, a rich reward was hers in 
the fulness of his confidence, and the 
trusting faith with which he reposed on 
her truthful and hopeful*counsels. 

Her clear perception of right and 
wrong was expressed on the present oc- 
casion with more than her usual decision, 
but with a proportionate increase of 
affectionate zeal for his honor and wel- 
fare. Earnestly endeavoring to point 
out the fallacies by which men of busi- 
ness too frequently suffer themselves to 
be misled, she appealed to his own con- 
science whether the transaction of the 
morning was not a deception in the worst 
sense of the word. ‘* Mr. Johnson,” she 
remarked, “is considerably in your debt; 
and not only so, but he confesses the 
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necessity he is under, in consequence of 
trading beyond his means, of dishonoring 
a bill rightfully drawn and accepted in 
the regular way of business. This single 
fact proves him to be a man unworthy of 
your confidence ; for it clearly shows 


that he cannot restrain his speculative | 
disposition within the bounds of pru- | 


dence. Your true interest, therefore, if 
you will pardon my rebellious tongue, 
dear husband, would consist in closing 
your account with him; and whatever 
inconvenience the loss might occasion 
to myself, trust me, Charles, I would 
willingly endure it. Unfortunately, you 
have suffered his words to beguile you, 
and, while kindly thinking of your own 
family, have furnished him with a recom- 


mendation to every tradesman in the | 


town, upon which he may increase his 
credit to an indefinite extent, and do ten- 
fold mischief to the families of others.” 

“In this at least, Anne, you are mis- 
taken. He has no recommendation from 
me, I assure you, and never will have, 
until I am better satisfied of his integ- 
rity.” 

“Your very name, my dear Charles, 
on the accommodation bill is a recom- 
mendation ; and is it not a gross decep- 
tion upon society, that, at the very mo- 
ment when he owes you a large sum of 
money, you give the world a written cer- 
tificate that you are in his debt? But 
the result of this affair,” she added play- 
fully, little thinking with what prophetic 
truth she spoke, ‘will furnish a new 
text for my argument, and then we shall 
see.” 


The conversation having arrived at | 


this point, was adroitly turned by Mrs. 
Percival to other subjects. A masked 
ball was appointed to take place that 
evening at the assembly rooms, not far 
from their residence. The merits and 
demerits of this exhibition were the sub- 
ject of debate, when a carriage was heard 


approaching, and in a few moments a | 


visiter was ushered into their presence 
in the person of Tom Mason, the ac- 
cepted admirer of Mrs. Percival’s sister. 
He was not the less welcome, after a 
conversation so grave as that we have 
recorded, for the laughter excited by his 
grotesque —e ne habited 








for the masquerade in the melancholy 
garb of a Hariolus of the olden times, 
and wearing a long gray beard. His 
ready wit and good humor were soon 
evinced in the bantering which passed 
from side to side. But the fair Matilda, 
who had agreed to play Miranda to this 
veritable Prospero, was awaiting his ar- 
rival at the enchanted hall, and thither 
we will take the liberty of following him. 

Our purpose in mingling with the gay 
throng is neither pleasure nor pastime ; 
we therefore single out the objects of our 
pursuit, and at once resume the thread 
of our narrative. 

One of the dances had but just ended, 
when our potent magician was beckoned 
aside by a superbly-dressed masquerader 
—a king or an emperor at the least — 
who, as they moved towards a retired 
part of the room, was heard to mutter 
something about the difficulties of busi- 
ness : but thus it ever is with your great 
men. 

““O, a plague on your business to- 
night,” was T’om’s hasty reply ; ‘‘ you’re 
always in some difficulty. But what is it 
you want, for I see my Maud has al- 
ready discovered that I am playing the 
truant?” 

“« Why, the fact is,’’ replied his inter- 
locutor in a coaxing tone, “I want a 
bill discounted the first thing in the 
morning, and unless you can oblige me, 
I hardly know how to accomplish it.” 

** Well, I’m sorry for you, but paper 
money is rather out of my way just now. 
Scrip, you know,” added the waggish 
magician with a significant wink. 

**No; honor bright, I assure you. In 
fact, the bill is accepted by your own 
particular friend, Percival. No suspi- 
cion of kite-flying in that quarter, I 
hope?” 

‘* Well, I believe not; and if the 


| amount is not-too large, I'll try what I 


can do for you. But hark’ee, Jolson ; 
eleven o'clock at soonest, after such a 
night as I mean to make of it.” 

And so saying, Tom rejoined his fair 
companion, whom he led through the 
mazy dance with a joyous spirit; for he 
was really proud of her beauty and ac- 
complishments, and a few months would 
make her his own. Though associated 
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for a brief space with the heartless and 
the frivolous —of which quality a large 
proportion of such midnight revellers too 
often consists — it was nevertheless im- 
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possible that the lovers could ‘become | 
| begets another, until they become so in- 
The realities of life had so moulded the | 
disposition of each, that they deemed | 


insensible to their own earnest purposes. 


their approaching union the seal of a 


solemn contract, not only with each | 


other, but with society at large. It is 


true, and by no means ought such a truth | 
reflect anything save the goodness of | 


their hearts, their ideal of happiness was 
somewhat colored by romance, and 
grounded on extravagant plans of benev- 
vlence ; but, on the whole, their expec- 
tations were rational and well-founded. 
Mr. Mason had hitherto prospered in 
business, and the little surplus which he 
had realized over his floating capital was 
amply sufficient for the wants of a first 
establishment. Under these circumstan- 
ces, their minds were by no means ab- 
sorbed by thoughts of selfish pleasure ; 
and, being ever careful to preserve the 
conscience void of all offence, no heart- 


burnings or vain regrets could follow the | 


innocent hilarity with which they en- 
joyed an occasional irruption into the 
domain of mirth and humor. 

Johnson, on the contrary, was unac- 
companied by any real friend on this 
occasion — a circumstance affording in 
itself presumptive evidence against a man 
of pleasure, since it shows a lamentable 
want of the finer sensibilities in social 
intercourse. How he passed the hours 
intervening between the close of the 
ball and high noon on the morrow, we 
care not to inquire ; suffice it that, about 
the time mentioned, he called on Tom 
for the redemption of his promise, and 
went to sleep in his chair before the 
check could be drawn. When aroused 
from this utter oblivion by the voice of his 
good-natured friend, a resort to his unfail- 
ing expedient, the snuff-box, served well 
enough to close the business with an air of 
self-possession, and help him across the 
threshold without stumbling. It now only 
remained to pay the amount of Percival’s 
draft, which he mechanically accom- 
plished, and then farewell to any anxiety 
on his part for three months longer. 
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It is one of the worst features of the 
traffic in these paper securities, that its 
legitimate functions are too often over- 
ruled by expediency ; and one expedient 


volved, as to assume the fatal aspect of 
necessities. Percival, in assenting to 
the accommodation proposed by John- 
son, saw clearly enough that he was 
risking double the amount of the original 
debt: but he had no suspicion that his 
own hands had forged the chain by 
which his future operations would be 
impeded, and which— unless, like an 
Alexander of his class, he had genius 
enough to cut the knot by a straight- 
forward resort to principles in place of 
policy — might ultimately starve him 
into acquiescence with the meanest pro- 
posals. It was not long, however, be- 
fore he began to perceive that he was in 
the toils. 

For certain reasons, known to no one 
so well as themselves, the lovers had 
fixed an early day for the wedding—a 
period within two months after their ap- 
pearance at the bal masque. The pre- 
paration for this important event occa- 
sioned what Mason termed ‘a hard 
pull” upon his banker’s account; and 
the rate of discount being somewhat 
higher than usual, he was unwilling to 
appear solicitous for any immediate fa- 
vors. But as he held Percival’s accept- 
ance, and had no reason to suppose that 
his friend was in difficulties, he deter- 
mined upon asking him to honor it about 
three weeks before it became due. On 
intimating to Percival that such a course 
would do him considerable service, no 
objection was made. Too prudent to 
explain his circumstances, and too proud 
to confess to the rea! nature of the trans- 
action, Percival promised the. money in 
a day or two, and naturally fell back 
upon Johnson for the supply. 

That gentleman now saw the predica- 
ment in which his dupe was placed, and 
pleaded his utter inability to meet such 
an unexpected demand. He had made 
arrangements for mortgaging the prop- 
erty, but it would be some days before 
he could draw any portion of the money. 
Here, then, it seemed expedient to ex- 
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change bills once more —a transaction 
by which Percival’s risk of loss was 
tripled; for Johnson’s first acceptance 
was taken up with money raised on Per- 
cival’s security, and that security was 
now redeemed before its time by Perci- 
val himself, and another issued in its 
room. This complication of troubles, 
however, was but a beginning of difficul- 
ties. ‘The completion of the promised 
mortgage was now deferred, under the 
pretence that the houses were not yet 
habitable, and the mortgagee would not 
be troubled with them in their unfinished 
condition. At length Percival was in- 
duced to provide materials and workmen, 
hereby exhausting all his resources and 
his credit in the desperate hope of re- 
trieving his first false step. That ulti- 
mate success would crown his efforts, he 
never doubted ; for, by the advice of his 
wife, he had obtained what he considered 
a fair guaranty for the risk—a lien 
upon the property — which he was now 
straining every nerve to bring into the 
market. Meantime bills were freely ex- 
changed, and frequent renewals on every 
hand became a thing of course. 

Long before the property was ready to 
be disposed of, Percival had become 
deeply involved; but the guaranty, 
which he thought he had been fortunate 
in securing, was the sheet-anchor to 
which he clung. Under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, even supposing a 
forced sale to be unavoidable, a much 
larger sum would be realized than would 
suffice to discharge every obligation, and 
the profit upon the extra labor would 
well enough repay the anxiety he had 
suffered: as to the morality of the means 
by which he had first supported the credit 
of Johnson, and finally his own, that he 
reasoned away by an appeal to the ne- 
cessity under which he had acted. Alas! 
the conviction of its utter fallacy was to 
be forced upon him by a fearful awaken- 
ing reverse. 

As the works approached completion, 
he observed, with some degree of unea- 
siness, that Johnson frequently absented 
himself for days together, and even began 
to neglect the precautions they had 
adopted for warding off suspicion as to 
the nature of their bill transactions. 














After a day of considerable anxiety on 
this account, he returned home to seck, 
in the bosom of his family, that oblivion 
of the care-producing world which conld 
alone restore his wonted serenity. For 
some time past his wife had carefully 
avoided the mention of a subject, upon 
which she was aware he felt so anxiously; 
as that of Johnson’s conduct : but his in- 
creasing despondency weighed heavily 
on her mind; and seeing now that he 
tried in vain to assume a cheerfulness 
which was evidently far from his heart, 
she took an opportunity, in the course of 
the evening, to make inquiry, and learnt 
with surprise the ground which existed 
for renewed suspicions of treachery on 
the part of Johnson, as well as the total 
ruin which its success would entail upon 
themselves. A retrospect of all the cir- 
cumstances suggested so many causes of 
alarm as to the validity of the guaranty 
held by Percival, that it was resolved to 
seek satisfaction on the morrow, though 
it might confirm their worst fears, and 
hasten the catastrophe. 

On this errand Percival departed early 
in the morning, and in two short hours 
returned with an age of care marked 
upon his brow, and a torrent of indigna- 
tion boiling in his veins. The agitation 
of his manner was too extreme to escape 
the notice of his wife as he suddenly en- 
tered the sitting-room. The issue of his 
inquiries was too evidently the utter 
prostration of their hopes, to need either 
question or answer. He took a few turns 
across the apartment without uttering a 
syllable, and then suddenly paused on 
observing, for the first time, the little 
Alicia cowering before his angry glance, 
and really fearing to smile or speak. 
This was too much for the father’s heart, 
and he moved hastily towards the door ; 
but his wife threw herself upon his bo- 
som, and with streaming eyes entreated 
him tobe calm. ‘‘ Their own unalterable 
love for ez h other would lend to every 
hardship they overcame the charms of a 
triumph; and as for the unprincipled 
hypocrite by whom they had been de- 
luded,” she added, ‘leave him to enjoy 
his dearly-purchased success — at best, 
a short career of sordid iniquity, and a 
feverish joy in life.” 
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But Percival had not yet summoned 
philosophy or calm religion to his aid, 
and this allusion to his enemy seemed to 
smite him with a fresh plague of wrath- 
ful indignation. 

“My curse upon him,” he muttered 
between his teeth — ‘ the curse of a ru- 
ined family ; and may it rankle in his 
treacherous heart until he feel as 
wretched as I do!” 

‘For shame, Charles; for shame,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Percival, in a low tone, 
placing her finger on his lips. ‘“ The 
curse of evil needs no invocation ; for, 
alas! it grows with the growth of wick- 
edness in the will itself. But look you, 
my love,” she suddenly added, gazing 
into his eyes with intense affection, “ if 
we are to be tried in the fires of tempta- 
tion, be assured we shall lose nothing 
but dross and corruption; and, please 
God, we will resume our pilgrimage, 
poorer, maybe, in the sight of the world, 
but richer in heart than heretofore.” 

“TI can hardly hope it, Anne. When 
I think of the change wrought by that 
consummate villain, and the power of 
evil everywhere, I feel nothing but indig- 
nation and unmeasured abhorrence “ 

“There — stop, my dear Charles; 
suffer that indignation to expend its 
force, but control its direction with your 
own earnest will. Its rightful mission is 
to overturn every disorderly passion in 
our own breasts; and would God,’ she 
continued with a sigh, “it might always 
spring up in the mind of the wrong-doer 
like the east wind in the desert, and 
stifle every evil with its hot breath!” 

‘In that case,” added Percival, whose 
severity had gradually relaxed, “I sup- 
pose you think there would be some hope 
of such a rogue as Johnson? But come, 


you bade me God-speed when I departed 
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being seized, under a pretended distress 
for rent; and not a single good debt that 
he could hear of towards paying the ex- 
penses of a commission of bankruptcy. 
This account was disheartening enough; 
but their own affairs needed every energy. 
It was certain the satisfaction of every 
demand would leave them houseless and 
pennyless. Should they now candidly 
avow the circumstances, and pay the ut- 
termost farthing, or temporize with their 
creditors, in order to make advantageous 
terms?) The mazy labyrinth of policy 
had already been tried; and it was at 
length heroically determined to trust in 
the simplicity of right conduct. A meet- 
ing was therefore immediately summoned, 
and the unreserved assignation of their 
property, in house and in trade, freely 
offered. One creditor alone advocated 
harsher proceedings ; but the feeling of 
mercy prevailed, and Percival’s offer was 
unanimously accepted. ‘Tom Mason, 
with refined generosity, secretly offered 
the creditors a sum of money for the 
household furniture, which was accepted, 
and so their homestead was untouched. 
But many years elapsed before Percival 
was firmly re-established, and many sore 
trials were overcome, in none of which— 
to his lasting honor, and for the encour- 
agement of others similarly circum- 
stanced, be it spoken — did he forfeit 
his good name by again yielding to the 
vicious policy of ‘* accommodation.” 


Exc.usiveisM oF ITALIAN STATES. — 
The Paris papers lately mentioned that 


| two works on galvanism had been seized 


on my unlucky errand, and it is but right | 


you should know what has occurred.” 
Percival then informed his wife that 
the guaranty to which they had trusted 
was utterly useless, Johnson having pre- 
viously mortgaged the property to his 
father, who had now, in right of the deed, 
taken full possession. Everything else 
to which the creditors might have pre- 
ferred a claim, was secured with equal 
cunning —even the household furniture 





by the pontifical government at Rome, 
under the impression that they related to 
—Calvinism. To this we can add a 
similar fact, not before published, name- 
ly, that on a gentleman landing a few 
years ago, at Naples, with a copy of 
Mr. Combe’s Essay on the Constitution 
of Man in his trunk, he experienced 
considerable difficulty in passing the 
custom-house, the government officers 
regarding the volume as a political work 
in favor of the constitutional cause. 
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Tue parlor bell rang, and Mrs. Bridget 
hurried up stairs at an unusual rate, for 
she judged, by the hasty and peculiar 
tinkle, that she was summoned upon no 
ordinary occasion. Bridget had lived 
with Mrs. Simpson as maid, or rather as 
confidant and humble companion, for 
nearly twenty years. The term humble 
companion may perhaps have been rather 
misapplied, as it generally happened that 
Bridget’s opinion took the lead, though 
the mistress was not always aware of it. 
It may, however, be justly concluded, 
that, during such a Japse of time, Bridget 
had become so well acquainted with the 
temper and habits of the lady, as to un- 
derstand to a sort of hair’s-breadth nicety 
her mistress’s humor by the slightest cir- 
cumstance. For instance, when Mrs. 
Simpson returned home from an evening 
party, the quick-sighted Bridget could 
tell in one moment, by the sound of her 
footstep, or even, she declared, by the 
hang of her shawl, whether she had been 
gratified or otherwise. On the present 
occasion, therefore, the ringing of the 
bell indicated something remarkable ; 
and in haste and perturbation Bridget 
made her appearance to inquire the cause. 

“Bridget,” said her mistress in a quiet 
tone, which did not altogether accord 
with the hasty summons, nor yet with 
the agitated looks which accompanied it 
— ‘Bridget, come here,” repeated the 
old lady, who was standing near the 
window. Bridget obeyed, and looked in 
the direction to which her mistress 
pointed, saw, and at once comprehended, 
why she had been summoned. 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed 
Bridget, in almost a scream! ‘ the last 
apple gone!” 

** Tt is indeed,” replied Mrs. Simpson: 
“but how is it gone, that’s the ques- 
tion?” 

** The beautiful apple!” cried Bridget; 
“‘ the finest on the tree; indeed, the only 
one that could be said to come to perfec- 
tion. It was but yesterday morning that 
I stood admiring it. One side was so 
sweetly streaked with red, and I said to 
myself that apple must certainly be ripe, 
for it had got that fine gold-colored tinge 
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all over it. Indeed, ma’am, if you recol- 
lect, I wished you to gather it some days 


ago. But, as you say, which way could 
it have gone? Certainly by no fair 
means.” 


“I think not,” replied Mrs. Simpson ; 
‘** the weather is so mild and still, that it 
can hardly have fallen of itself.”’ 

“That I am positive it has not,” cried 
Bridget. ‘If the high wind of last 
Monday did not bring it down, it could 
not have dropped since.” 

** However,” said the old lady, “ for 
my own satisfaction, we will just look 
round the garden.” 

** As you please, ma’am, though I feel 
convinced it will be to no purpose.” 

Mrs. Simpson and her confidant ac- 
cordingly set out on the important search; 
the mistress, with her spectacles oa, 
slowly and carefully peering on either 
side, and despairingly shaking her head, 
as every step she took showed the search 
was useless. Bridget took a less accu- 
rate survey as she kicked the fallen 
leaves about, so thoroughly assured did 
she feel that the apple had been spirited 
away. Having thus traversed the whole 
round of the garden, it was a settled point 
that the apple was gone to all intents and 
purposes, and most pathetically did the 
lady lament that she had not gathered it 
before ; nor did Bridget, in the midst of 
her condolence on the occasion, fail to 
remind her mistress that it was about 
the hundredth time that she had had 
good reason to repent not taking her 
(Bridget’s) advice. Indeed, though the 
servant’s loss in the apple was equal to 
that of her mistress, as the favorite fruit 
was always shared with the favorite maid, 
yet she had infinitely more of consolation 
in the business; for there certainly was 
some satisfaction in the idea of her mis- 
tress being punished for not attending to 
her counsel : and next, having declared 
her assurance that the apple had gone 
by unfair means, she was, in truth, not 
sorry it could not be found. 

“Well, ma’am,” said she, “ you see I 
was right ; indeed, from the first moment 
that it was. missed, I felt certain that the 
apple had been stolen ; and now, ma’am, 
all that remains is, that you will catch 
your death with cold if we stay out any 
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longer. I can positively affirm that we 
have sought over every inch of ground ; 
and I once more repeat, that some one 
must have taken the apple.” 

‘‘T am quite of your opinion,” replied 
the lady ; ‘and, as you say, there is no 
good in seeking any further.” ; 

Mistress and maid then directed their 
steps towards the house, re-entered the 
parlor, shut the door, and seated them- 
selves by the fire, in order to discuss the 
subject. The matter of extreme impor- 
tance now was to ascertain the offender. 

“Who can have taken it?” cried 
Mrs. Simpson. 

‘Why, ma’am,” replied Bridget, “ the 
truth is, I have but little scruple in say- 
ing I firmly believe that Tom Randal, 
the butcher’s boy, is the thief; for, be- 
sides that he is one of the most audacious 
lads I ever knew, he has always cast such 
a keen look towards that apple-tree, that 
[ often thought it would be next to a mir- 
acle if the fruit escaped him. There is 
something insolent in Tom Randal’s 
whistle. I am positive he is daring 
enough for anything; and it will only 
surprise me if that boy does not come to 
be hanged.” 

“‘T hope not,” exclaimed the charita- 
ble mistress. ‘* Even if he has taken the 
apple, it is hard to prophesy that he will 
come to the end you mention. Besides, 
we cannot speak positively ; for though 
Tom may be saucy at times % 

‘““May be!” interrupted Bridget ; 
“indeed, ma’am, there’s no ‘may’ in 
the matter. He is at all times the most 
insolent chap that I ever spoke to. It 
was only yesterday morning that, because 
I made him go back for the suet, which 
he had forgotten, he went off muttering. 
I am sure that I would not for the world 
wrongfully accuse any one; but I only 
wish 1 was as sure of some other things, 
as I am sure that Randal stole the apple.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied Mrs. Simp- 
son; “but now, Bridget, I will tell you 
whom I suspect as at least as likely to 





have taken the apple as the butcher’s | 
| periors. 


The 


boy : why, no other person than Jenny 
Price, the washerwoman’s niece. 
girl is civil and well-behaved, but yet to 
me she appears artful.” 

Bridget, though generally pretty posi- 
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tive, changed her opinion, and in an in- 
stant transferred the guilt from Tom 
Randal to Jenny Price. She gave her 
mistress a nod, as much as to say, “‘ You 
have hit it!" 

“It never struck me before,” cried 
she ; ‘‘ but indeed, ma’am you are right. 
Jenny is as artful a little puss as ever 
breathed. I shall never forget, when 
they had scorched my best lace frill, how 
cunningly the young gipsy put it under- 
neath the other things, supposing that I 
should not find it out. I could suspect 
that girl of any trick. And let me see— 
she was here late yesterday afternoon, 
and was dawdling about below for some 
time ; for, after 1 thought she was gone, 
to my surprise I saw my young madam 
creeping out at the gate. Now I say, 
what business had she to stop an instant 
after she had been paid? And what 
could she be doing? But I’ll go to her 
aunt this blessed day, and if I don't 
make the little demure wretch confess 
what she has done, my name is not 59 

“Stop, Bridget,” exclaimed the old 
lady ; ‘‘ we must not be in too great a 
Though | mentioned Jenny 
Price, yet where so many people have 
been in and out, she is only one among 
others; besides, I have had another 
thought. Did not the cheesemonger’s 
lad come here this morning? How can 
we be certain that he did not take the 
apple?” 

Bridget paused, and looked much con- 
cerned. ‘‘I have never seen anything,” 
said she, ‘‘ which could give me reason 
to suspect him of such a thing. Indeed 
he seems quite a respectable sort of lad, 
remarkably well-behaved, and never fails 
to pull off his hat whenever he meets me. 
I should be sorry to think any harm of 
him.” 

The circumstance of his politeness 
very much inclined Mrs. Bridget in his 
favor, especially as she did not in general 
meet with much civility, being one of 
those acting managers who take upon 
themselves infinitely more than their su- 
Mrs. Bridget had a notion that 
the sure way to make herself of conse- 
quence, was to find fault and give as 
much trouble as she possibly could. 
Consequently, while the shopkeepers, for 
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they could with the fault-finding house- 
keeper, their assistants and she were 
generally at warfare. The politeness of 
the cheesemonger’s boy was valued ac- 
cordingly, and it was with some degree 
of reluctance that she allowed the possi- 
bility of his being the culprit. But the 
longer she considered the matter, the 
more did circumstances appear against 
him. 

“IT am sorry for it,” cried Bridget ; 
** but, to be sure, boys will be boys; and, 
upon further consideration, I am sadly 
afraid it was poor William. He was 
here very early this morning, ma’am — 
full two hours before you were up; and 
as he came along the garden with a bas- 
ket in his hand, he stopped for a moment 
close to the apple-tree, and I certainly 
observed one of the branches shake a 
little; but I thought nothing about it at 
the time. So Hannah took in the things, 
and the lad was going away again, when 
I recollected that we wanted another 
lump of butter; and wishing it to be 
from the same dairy as the last, which 
was remarkably good, and thinking he 
would be more likely to attend to my or- 
ders than to Hannah’s, I ran down stairs 


and called after him; and to be sure, I | 


never shall forget how frightened and 
confused the lad looked. As sure as I 
sit here, ma’am, he has taken the apple; 
else why should he have seemed so 
alarmed ? 
the contrary, 1 said, ‘ William, you are 
a good boy for bringing the eggs in time 
for our breakfast.’ So, as I said before, 
what should make him appear so con- 
fused if he had not done something 
wrong?” 

“Well, Bridget,” exclaimed the mis- 
tress, “‘ from all you have said, I certainly 
think there is little doubt that it was the 
cheesemonger’s lad who took the apple; 
and really, for a decent, well-behaved 
boy, as you say he is, it was a daring 
action.” 

Bridget made no reply. Though she 
had given her full evidence against her 
favorite, yet she seemed pondering over 
something in her mind. 

“After all, as you say, ma’am, it is 
not right to accuse any one, unless we 


I did not speak angrily; on | 
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are quite sure; and I have just recol- 
lected another person that neither of us 
thought of—old Janet Gray. I would 
not swear that she did not take the 
apple.” 

“‘ Nay, Bridget,” interrupted the lady, 
‘now your suspicions go too far. | 
cannot for an instant believe that poor 
old Janet would do such a thing. You 
know she only comes now and then fora 
little skimmed milk or broken victuals, 
and she has not been here for several 
days; besides which, I believe her to be 
as honest a creature as ever lived. What 
can induce you to suspect the poor old 
soul?” 

** Why, ma’am, you shall hear,” replied 
Bridget, who had quietly heard her mis- 
tress out, aware that she could presently 
shake her mistress’s extreme confidence 
in Janet’s honesty. “TI will just give 
you my reasons for thinking as I do of 
the old woman. In the-first place, beg- 
ging your pardon, ma’am, Janet was 
here no longer ago than yesterday after- 
noon, and Hannah, by my orders, sent 
her home with a basketful of different 
things, even a cold veal cutlet, which I 
could have eaten myself, for I am very 
fond of cold veal cutlets; but I said, 
‘ Hannah, you may as well give it to the 
poor old woman ;’ and this was the re- 
turn the ungrateful creature made —to 
carry off our last apple.” 

** Well — but,” again remonstrated 
Mrs. Simpson 

“You shall hear, ma’am,” continued 
Bridget. ‘‘ There was a time when I 
felt a regard for Janet Gray, knowing 
that she had gone through much trouble, 
and had seen better days ; and there was 
a time when I thought her as honest as 
the day, and would have trusted her 
with untold gold. Indeed, so I would 
now, sooner than with either fruit or 
cakes; for I do not believe that, upon 
her own account, she would take a pin; 
but then Janet has got a grandchild, and, 
ma’am, you would not credit, nor could 
anybody believe, the way in which she 
pampers that brat, and for its sake I 
firmly think she would beg, borrow, or 
steal. I remember, times and oft, she 
has looked at the apple-tree, and sighed : 
but I thought nothing about it, never 
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supposing that people who wanted bread 
could long for apples. But the other 
day I saw old Janet purchasing some 
coals, and the coals happening to be 
dearer than she expected, she got no 
change out of her sixpence; and so, not 
having a halfpenny left, she positively 
entreated the people of the shop, almost 
with tears in her eyes, to give her an ap- 
ple or a cake to take home to her dear 
little Mary.” 

“ Poor soul!” exclaimed Mrs. Simp- 
son, in a tone of compassion; ‘I cannot 
think the worse of her for being so fond 
of her grandchild; nor do I still see, 
from such a circumstance, that you have 
any reason to believe that she would 
steal.” 

“Well, ma’am,” replied Bridget, 
‘perhaps I might not have thought so 
much about it, but for an artful trick 
which she served me the other day. 
Janet had come as usual for her skimmed 
milk, and hearing her cough very badly, 
I gave her a large lump of sugar-candy, 
for which she thanked me most kindly ; 
but— would you believe it, ma’am?— 
instead of putting it into her mouth, she 
popped it into her pocket; and I should 
never have found her out, but that, in her 
hurry, she slipped it through her pocket- 
hole, and it fell to the ground. The old 
woman looked foolish enough, you may 
be sure, declaring, however, that her 
cough was nothing, but that, if I pleased, 
she would take the sugar-candy home to 
her dear little girl. I own I felt pro- 
voked, for I looked upon it as neither 
more nor less than a cheatery ; however, 
I said nothing ; but from that hour I felt 
convinced that old Janet would go any 
lengths for the sake of pampering her 
grandchild.” 

“Well, poor creature,” said Mrs. 
Simpson; “ one cannot wonder that she 
should be so fond of the orphan child of 
her only son, who was killed in the wars : 
it Is very natural that she should make a 
pet of it.” 

“Very true, ma’am, but there is rea- 
son in all things;” and Mrs. Bridget 
argued so forcibly upon the subject, and 
brought so many instances of the old 
woman’s stratagems to procure niceties 
for the child, that at length Mrs. Simp- 
VOL. Iv.—no. 1. 4 
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son felt convinced that she might have 
been the culprit. There was now a 
long pause: the thoughts of both mis- 
tress and maid were absorbed in the same 
subject, though in a different way; Mrs. 
Simpson regretting that poor Janet 
should have forfeited her integrity, while 
Bridget was casting about in her mind 
how she should be able to bring the guilt 
home to the delinquent; that is to say, 
in what manner she should make the old 
woman confess the fact. 

‘IT shall be truly sorry,” cried Mrs. 
Simpson, “ if poor Janet has done such 
a thing.” 

““O, ma’am!” cried Bridget, ‘the 
more I think of it, the less doubt I have 
upon the subject.” 

The old lady was again silent; for she 
was still considering if there were no 
other possible way in which the apple 
might have gone. At length she said, 
“Bridget, did not Mrs. Robinson send 
her maid here yesterday afternoon to in- 
quire after my health? Now, the truth 
is, I do not like the young woman; and 
though I would not mention such a cir- 
cumstance, out of delicacy to my friend, 
yet I do not think it impossible but that 
she might have taken the apple.” 

‘**T never once thought of her,” cried 
Bridget; ‘‘ but, in my opinion, she is 
about the most likely of all we have 
guessed at to be the one who has taken 
the apple ; for I never saw that girl, in 
doors or out of doors, but she was munch- 
ing something. She seems to be one of 
those greedy people who are continually 
eating — her pockets are always filled 
with nuts, apples, or gingerbread. Now, 
it being almost dusk when she came yes- 
terday, she might not be aware that the 
apple she saw was the last on the tree, 
and that we should immediately miss it. 
Unluckily, it hung so low, that no one 
could pass without perceiving it, which 
was the reason, ma’am, that I wished 
you to gather it before. So, as I say, 
you may depend upon it, the greedy 
creature could not refrain from plucking 
it, and a most barefaced piece of impu- 
dence it was; and though it does not be- 
come me to differ from you in opinion, 
ma’am, yet I do think you are over-scru- 
pulous in not liking to mention the cir- 
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deliver a message without stealing some- 
thing by the way, ought to be exposed. 
Indeed, it is but common justice that her 
mistress should be made acquainted with 
the character she has to deal with ; for 
the more I consider the matter, the more 


convinced I feel that the girl is quite | 


equal to such an act, and very little scru- 
ple should I have in telling her so.” 

Which words were scarcely out of 
Bridget’s mouth, ere the subject of them 
made her appearance. The lady and 
her confidant exchanged looks, as a well- 
known saying recurred to the mind of 
each. 

Susan curtsied: she had now brought 
an invitation from her mistress, and also 
a request for a book that she had forgot- 
ten to ask for the evening before; and 
while Mrs. Simpson went herself to bring 
the volume, Bridget was considering in 
what way she should attack Susan upon 
the subject of the apple; for, notwith- 
standing her declaration that she should 
like to tell her of it, she found it rather 
an awkward affair to directly accuse the 
young woman of being a thief. But she 
was spared further deliberation by Su- 
san’s leading at once to the subject, ex- 
claiming, as she cast her eyes towards 
the window, ‘‘ Why, gracious me! Mrs. 
Bridget, all your beautiful apples are 
gone!” 

“Yes,” replied Bridget, ‘‘they are 
indeed ;”’ laying a peculiar emphasis on 
the last word. ‘‘ Every one,” continued 
she; “‘ and the last apple went in a very 
remarkable manner ;” and Bridget fixed 
her eyes on the young woman. Susan 
bore the scrutiny without flinching ; but 
whether from innocence or consummate 
effrontery, was hard to determine. The 
housekeeper concluded the latter; but 
the girl’s assurance, though it appeared 
to add to her guilt, rendered it the more 
intimidating and difficult to bring her to 
a confession; when Bridget bethought 
her of putting a home question, which 
she imagined must let in some light upon 
the affair. 

“ Pray, Susan,” said she, “did you 
ever taste our apples?” 

** No, ma’am,” replied Susan, and she 
certainly did blush as she spoke. At 
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this critical moment, however, Mrs. Simp- 
son re-entered the room with the book, 
with which, and compliments and inqui- 
ries after the lady’s health, Susan was 
despatched on her return. To have lost 
such an opportunity was not easily got 
over by Mrs. Bridget. 

“* Never was anything half so unlucky, 
ma’am, as your coming in at the instant 
you did. I was just getting at the truth 
in the cleverest way imaginable. [ 
merely said, quite coolly, ‘ Pray, Susan, 
did you ever taste our apples?’ and I 
only wish, ma’am, that you had seen her 
countenance when I put the question. 
You would then feel as convinced as I do 
that she was the person who took the 
apple ; and if I had not brought her toa 
confession, the apple is not gone — that’s 
all.” 

“IT am not sorry, however,” replied 
Mrs. Simpson, “‘ that matters did not go 
so far. It would have been very awk- 
ward to have accused the young woman 
of such a thing without proof; and you 
know, Bridget, that circumstances have 
appeared very strong against every per- 
son whom we have thought of, so that 
we cannot say positively who it was; and 
I really think, after all, we must let the 
matter drop.” 

Now, according to law, persons sus- 
pected are considered innocent till their 
guilt is proved; but Bridget’s zeal out- 
stripped her charity, and, far from being 
puzzled by a circumstance which would 
have perplexed most people, namely, that 
among all those accused, only one could 
have taken the apple, she rather con- 
cluded them all guilty till the real culprit 
was found ; and, accordingly, felt very 
indignant at hearing her mistress talk of 
letting the matter drop, which, however, 
in her own mind, she resolved it should 
not do— not one of the suspected should 
entirely escape a more rigid scrutiny. 
Some she resolved openly to accuse, 
while to others she planned to throw out 
such broad hints as could not fail to make 
them understand her meaning ; and still, 
as she canvassed the affair in her imag'- 
nation, more were added to her list of 
suspected persons. A family living 
next door were now brought in: to be 


| sure they were kind neighbors, and of 
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the highest respectability ; but then they 
had a family of children, and the children 
had got visiters, and these visiters were 
schoolboys, who, it is well known, are 
equal to any pranks in the way of fruit- 
stealing. This family, therefore, Bridget 
determined should know a little of her 
mind upon the subject : but this she kept 
to herself, aware that her lady would not 
be willing to risk anything that would be 
likely to make a difference between her- 
self and her neighbors; so, for the 
present, the subject was suffered to rest. 
Except that when Bridget read the news- 
paper to her lady, she did not fail, in 
commenting upon the crimes which filled 
its pages, to dilate upon the mischief en- 
suing from suffering small offences to go 
unpunished. The lady bore all these 
half-reproaches patiently. The circum- 
stance which had occurred still grated 
on her mind; but the matter had been 
discussed so warmly, as to threaten un- 
pleasant consequences, arising from some 
difference of opinion between the lady 
and her confidential servant. Thus the 





subject, though occupying the mind of | 


both, was, for the remainder of the day, 
not mentioned by either. 

On the following morning, however, 
Bridget, having been out on some par- 
ticular business, entered the parlor with 
a hasty step, and a countenance glowing 
with triumph and satisfaction, and began 
with, ‘ Well, ma’am, thanks to stirring 
pretty briskly in the matter, I have at 
last found out the real thief; ay, ay, let 
me alone; I generally know how to go to 
work in such affairs; and now, ma’am, 
I hope in future you will take what I say 
a little into consideration. For I repeat, 
that it is a shotking thing, and a public 
injury, to suffer thieves to escape with 
impunity, though it may be only an apple 
they have stolen.” 

“ But, Bridget,” said the lady 





Bridget’s impatience bore down all | 


” 


interruption. ‘I declare, ma’am,” ex- 
claimed she, “it is enough to try the 
temper of a saint to hear you with your 
buts and ifs, when I say that I have got 
positive proof of the person who took the 
apple, though I have not yet seen or 
brought him to confession.” 

“And where,” said Mrs. Simpson, 


“‘ did you or could you get your positive 
proofs? ” 

“You shall hear, ma’am,” replied 
Bridget, unpinning her shawl, and seat- 
ing herself in regular, comfortable form, 
to begin her story — ‘‘ you shall “i 

“And you shall see, Bridget,” said 
Mrs. Simpson, at the same time taking 
up the identical apple, the subject of so 
much debate, suspicion, and false accu- 
sation, and which, though it had lain on 
the table before her eyes, Bridget had 
been too much occupied to observe. 

It is not too much to say that the most 
terrific apparition would hardly have had 
a greater effect on Mrs. Bridget, who was, 
touse a vulgar but appropriate expression, 
completely ‘“‘ dumbfounded.” When she 
had somewhat recovered the first shock, 
for we cannot give it any other term, she 
endeavored to doubt the fact, alleging it 
to be an actual impossibility ; but the 
apple bore a mark, a very remarkable 
one —a little dint, with a bird-peck on 
the side of it — which had been too often 
noticed by both mistress and maid to al- 
low of any doubt. Indeed, it seemed like 
one of those lucky marks which, time out 
of mind, have served to identify lost chil- 
dren. 

In answer to Bridget’s looks of won- 
dering curiosity, the old lady went on to 
relate the circumstance of finding the 
apple, which was simply this. In taking 
her customary walk round the garden, by 
that sort of natural disposition which fre- 
quently prompts one to seek, even when 
all hopes of finding are over, Mrs. Simp- 
son, on reaching the apple-tree, cast a 
look towards the bereaved branch, and 
from thence to the ground, where, imme- 
diately underneath, but nearly concealed 
by the box-border beneath which it lay, 
was the lost apple. ‘‘ How it happened,” 
said Mrs. Simpson, “that we missed 
finding it yesterday, is more than I can 
imagine ; but so it was.” 

Bridget sighed, wondered, and once 
more examined the apple, to see if she 
could find a flaw in the evidence; but it 
was not to be done: the only flaw was in 
the apple, which had been most cruelly 
tunnelled and honeycombed by the in- 
sects. 

“Ah, Bridget,” said the old lady, 
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“how many innocent people have we 
accused, and never once suspected the 
real depredators — the slugs and snails! 
I hope, for the future, we shall know 
better : indeed, it is a true saying, that 
‘the loser is often the greatest sinner.” 
Iam very glad, however, that we went 
no further than talking the matter over 
between ourselves, as it might otherwise 
have led to unpleasant consequences.” 

Bridget’s conscience in this respect 
was not quite so clear as that of her mis- 
tress; but she was thoroughly humbled, 
and we trust she received a beneficial 
lesson. 


VISIT TO THE CRYPT OF THE CAPUCHIN 
CONVENT AT MALTA. 


BY A LADY. 


** WiLL you go on, or are you afraid ?” 
These words were addressed to me by 
an old monk, as we stood together on 
the last step of the stair leading down to 
certain mysterious vaults which exist 
under the Capuchin convent of Malta. 
The monk was very decrepit, very ghast- 
ly — indeed [I may say, decidedly un- 
earthly-looking — the voice was sepul- 
chral, and the question not one to be 
answered without serious consideration ; 
for he held in his hand (and the hand 
was uncommonly like that of a skeleton) 
a great key which was destined to open 
the ponderous iron door of a very singu- 
lar charnel-house. This convent is one 
of the very few, in fact, I believe the 
only one of importance, now extant, ex- 
cepting that of Palermo, where the 
monks still retain the custom of preserv- 
ing their dead unburied, and are yet in 
possession of the method by which they 
can keep the corpses of their brethren 
entire, with all the appearance of life, 
for as long a period as they choose. The 
secret of the process by which the order 
of the Capuchins have thus learnt to 
cheat the grave of its lawful prey is not 
exactly known; I believe it is some sort 
of baking or boiling. They have al- 


ways the number of forty carefully pre- 
served ; and when a death occurs in the 
monastery, the most ancient among the 
dead bodies makes way for the new-com- 

















er, and is buried. I had been told that 
the spectacle of these forty monks, so 
long departed from existence, yet still 
unshrouded and uncoffined, was most 
curious, although sufficiently appalling 
to render it less frequently visited 
than it would doubtless have  other- 
wise been. For myself, however, it had 
been my lot, in my various wanderings, 
to see death in so many different shapes, 
that I could hardly shrink from any new 
aspect under which it might present it- 
self, and I had therefore advanced thus 
far on my way to visit them. Still I 
must own I was a long time of answer- 
ing the pointed question of my compan- 
ion: to tell the truth, there was some- 
thing in his own appearance and manner 
which awed me considerably; and I 
could not help wondering what the dead 
monks must be, if their living brother 
had so little the semblance of humanity. 
There was a dulness in his sunken eye, 
a solemn expression on his livid face, 
half hid by the huge cowl, and something 
so mechanical in his every movement, 
that it was scarce possible not to fancy 
the soul itself was wanting. These 
were the first words he had uttered since 
he had suddenly appeared at my side, in 
obedience to the call of the superior; 
and now having spoken, he closed his 
withered lips again, as though these hol- 
low tones were to issue from them no 
more, and stood motionless till I muster- 
ed up courage to pronounce an emphatic 
** Vado” (I go), when he instantly stalked 
silently along the dark, narrow passage, 
and unlocked the massive portal of the 
chamber, whose silent inhabitants I was 
about to visit. The door rolled back 
heavily on its hinges; the ghostly monk 
stood back to let me pass; and as I 
crossed the threshold, I heard him close 
it behind me with a noise which echoed, 
as it seemed to me most ominously, from 
vault to vault. 

I found myself in a large hall, con- 
structed entirely of the white Maltese 
stone, the roof rising in the shape of a 
dome. It was lighted only from the top, 
so that although every object was perfect- 
ly distinct, the day could only penetrate 
within it, tempered by a kind of twilight 
shade. The very first breath I drew in 
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this dead-house, made me gasp and shiv- 
er. It was not precisely cold; but there 
was a chill, and an undescribable heavi- 
ness on the air, which caused a most un- 
pleasant sensation. It was some min- 
utes before this feeling could be shaken 
off; at last I determined boldly to raise 


my eyes and look around. For a mo- | 
ment I could have fancied we had mis- | 


taken our way, and returned to that 
art of the vast convent which was in- 
habited by the living, the scene was so 
very similar to that I had just witnessed 
in the chapel above, where the vesper 
service was being performed. Standin 
upright, in niches cut in the wall, the 
forty monks were ranged round the room, 
twenty on either side of me, clothed in 
the complete costume of their order. At 
a superficial glance, they seemed all en- 
gaged in prayer; and very still and qui- 
et they were, with their heads, from 
which the dark cowl was thrown back, 
bent slightly over their clasped hands. 
Alongside of each one was an inscrip- 
tion, giving his name, and the date of his 
death; and it really required some such 
announcement to bring to my mind the 
full conviction, that it was indeed on 
lifeless corpses I was gazing; for, ex- 
cept that all had the same uniform hue 
of dull, ghastly yellow, and the same 
fixity in the position of the eyes, there 
was nothing in their outward appearance 
to indicate that they had not, each one 
of them, a living, throbbing heart within 


his bosom. The flesh was firm, the | 


limbs retained their shape, the lips their 
color ; the very eye-lashes and nails were 
perfectly preserved; and the eyes them- 
selves, though fixed, as I have said, did 
not look dead orrayless. It was a fright- 
ful mockery of life, because so frightful- 
ly real. I could see no difference be- 
tween those mummies and their death- 
like brethren up stairs; whose long con- 
finement in the cloister, and strict ad- 
herence to the most severe of the monas- 
tic rules, have wasted their bodies, 
quenched the fire of their eyes, and ban- 
ished all expression from their faces. 
But when I went nearer, in order to ex- 
amine them regularly one by one, I saw 
that the Capuchins, who have thus the 
secret of triumphing over corruption, 
4* 





and, outwardly at least, would seem to 
set even death at defiance, had altogether 
failed in one most important point. They 
had preserved the bodies from decay ; 
they had clothed them in the garments 
they were wont to wear ; they had mar- 
vellously banished the likeness of death : 
the skin, the hair, the hands, were as 
those of living beings ; but, with all their 
art, they had been powerless to efface 
from the countenance of each one of 
these dead men the seal which the soul 
had stamped thereon as it departed. All 
the faces wore the expression with which 
they had died; different according to 
their various temperament, but fixed, im- 
mutable, unchangeably eloquent of the 
exact frame of mind in which they had 
separately met that awful hour. It even 
seemed as though, in this expressive look 
(the last trace of spirit petrified, as it 
were, on the dead face), might be read 
not only the record of their dying mo- 
ments, but also the history of their past 
lives ; showing how the good man, hum- 
ble and sincere, had departed in peace ; 
and how the disappointed, ambitious soul 
had clung to a life which years of ascet- 
icism had vainly sought to render odious. 
It is sufficient, however, to look only 
once in their faces, to lose instantane- 
ously the effect of the delusion, which is 
so striking at a first glance. The imi- 
tation of life, cunning as it is, fails alto- 
gether before this palpable evidence of 
their having undergone the last dread 
trial. 

The body nearest me, which was that 
of an old man, had a countenance which 
would have told its tale clearly to the 
most careless observer. I felt, as I gaz- 
ed on his serene and placid face, that 
death had been to him a glad release : 
he had waited, he had wished for it; and 
when it came, he had resigned himself 
to its power, as a child sinks to sleep on 
its mother’s breast. The strong lines 
round the shrivelled tips, the deeply fur- 
rowed brow, the hollow eye, all told of 
a weary conflict past — of tears which 
had been very bitter, of that long strug- 
gle with sorrow which can make exist- 
ence a load most gladly laid aside. But 
there was a sublimity of repose upon that 


, old man’s face which life could never have 














known. And the next! I wish I could 
forget the awful face of the next in or- 
der; but [I know I never shall: the ex- 


pression of that countenance will never | 


cease to haunt me! The fierce scowl 
on the forehead, the eyes starting from 
their sockets, the lips convulsively drawn 
back, so as to show the sharp, white 
teeth firmly clenched, all told an unwil- 
lingness to die — an utter dread of dis- 
solution, which it is frightful to think of! 
Here were, indeed, again the traces of 
a conflict, but a conflict with death it- 
self. It was easy to see how madly, how 
wildly he had struggled to retain his hold 
on life; and when that life escaped, it 
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had written on his face the record of that | 


last hour as one of most intense despair. 
Assuredly this man must have been a 
slave to the memory of some great crime, 
which made him so very a coward in 
presence of his invincible foe ; or else— 
for he seemed too young for that —he 
may have had one of those morbid, rest- 
less spirits of inquiry which ever drove 
him to the burial-places, that he might 
rifle the secrets of the grave, to learn the 
details of the universal doom, till he was 
seized with a frantic horror for the indi- 
vidual corruption which awaited himself, 
such as I have known men of imagina- 
tive minds to feel. Anyway, it was a 
fearful face. He had fought with the 
King of terrors, and been subdued, but 
the struggle had been a dire one; and 
what rendered this yet more striking, 
was the mock resignation with which the 
hands had been folded together after 
death. I was glad to pass on, though it 
was to look on a corpse which could on- 
ly inspire disgust ; it was so evident that 
this one had died even as the beasts that 
perish. 
sottish indifference : he could not have 
foreseen that his hour was come; or, if 
he did, his must have been one of those 
narrow, grovelling minds, too complete- 
ly filled with the daily occurrences of 
life to wake up and look beyond it, and 
question eternity. Next to him was one 
who had expired in extreme suffering 
from some terrible disease : his face told 
of nothing save bodily pain; but so ex- 
pressive was it of this, that it was scarce 
possible not to believe that he was even 





His heavy features were full of | 
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then in great agony. Again—I could 
have looked forever on the face of him 
who stood next in the line. Where the 
expression on the face of the dead is 
beautiful, it must be infinitely more so 
than it ever can be while living; and in 
the still eyes of this corpse, in the sweet 
smile that brightened even that livid 
mouth, there was a fervor of hope and 
faith not to be mistaken. He was very 
young, and had probably been cut off in 
the first enthusiasm of his vocation, ere 
time or the imperishable craving for hu- 
man sympathy, had quenched the ardent 
religious fervor, which is so sincerely 
felt by many young novices on their first 
profession. I was very glad he died 
when he did, it was so glorious a look 
of triumph! Strange to say, the most 
unmeaning of all these faces was that of 
aman who had been murdered : there 
was a mere vacant stare of surprise in 
his wide, glaring eyes. The spirit seem- 
ed to have been so suddenly expelled 
from her mortal tenement, that she had 
left no trace of her passage forth. Near 
to this ghastly corpse stood a young man, 
who appeared to have fallen gently asleep, 
with that expression of utter weariness 
which is the very stamp of a broken 
heart. 

When I had gone round about half the 
room, and had minutely examined the 
features of some twenty of this ghostly 
company, I was seized with a very 
strange hallucination. On entering into 
the presence of these forty monks, I had 
been fully aware, of course, that they 
were all dead, and I alone was living; 
and now I was equally conscious that 
there was some vast difference between 
the present state of my grisly hosts and 
my own; only, after I had gone from 
one to another, ever meeting the gaze 
of their meaning eyes, and gathering 
such volumes of eloquence from their 
still lips, I could almost have believed 
that they were all living, and I myself 
dead, or ina dream! It was quite time 


to hold some communication with the 
living when assailed by such fancies as 
these ; and I turned to look for my guide, 
with a strong desire to enter into con- 

I looked round and 
I counted forty-one 


versation with him. 
round in vain. 
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monks, therefore the living man must be 
amongst them ; but the exact similarity 
of dress, and the motionless attitude with 
which he had installed himself between 
two of his lifeless companions, made it no 
easy matter to distinguish him. When 
I did find him out, the question with 
which I addressed him would have been 
considered passably unfeeling in more 
polite society ; it was, if he himself would 
one day take his place in this strange se- 
pulchre? ‘‘ Assuredly!” he answered, 
with more vivacity than he had yet dis- 
played; ‘and this one must make way 
for me,” he continued with a grim smile 
of satisfaction, at the same time dealing 
alight blow with his bunch of keys on 
the shoulder of one of the corpses, which 
caused the bones to rattle with a sound 
so horrible, that I flew to the door, and 
begged him to open it, that I might es- 
cape from this dreadful room. I had had 
quite enough of the society, certainly not 
enlivening, of the Capuchins, both living 
and dead: indeed, on the whole, I rather 
give the preference to the latter, for we 
claim no kindred with the dead ; where- 
as, it must always be painful to come in 
contact with a fellow-creature so devoid 
of human feeling as this old man seemed 
to be. He afterwards conducted me 
through the whole of the convent, at 
least of that part of it to which strangers 
are admitted. It is very extensive, but 
principally remarkable from the strange 
sight I had witnessed. As this order is 
one of the most rigorous, the brotherhood 
is composed, for the most part, of men 
who have committed some crime, and 
flown thither for refuge from the ven- 
geance of the law, or the yet sterner jus- 
tice of their own conscience. Judging 
from the countenances of those I saw, I 
should say they had sought all mental 
rest in vain; but so indeed it must have 
been. It was scarcely possible that the 
quiet of the cloister should have any ef- 
fect on them; for it is starting on a false 
principle to suppose that a man can ever 
escape from his own deed, be it what it 
may, good or bad. As soon as he has 
committed it, he has given it an existence, 
an individuality which he can never 
again destroy : it becomes independent 
of him, and goes out into the world to 
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deal its influence in widening circles far 
beyond his ken. 


LITERARY IMPOSITIONS. 


Tue Count Mariano Alberti sold to a 
bookseller at Ancona several unedited 
manuscripts of Tasso, some of which he 
interpolated, and others forged. In 1827, 
he declared himself in possession of two 
till then unknown poems in Tasso’s hand- 
writing; afterwards he produced four 
other autographs; and then a volume 
containing thirty-seven poems, which he 
offered for sale to the Duke of Tuscany, 
whose agents, however, declared them to 
be spurious and modern. He then pro- 
duced a file of Tasso’s letters, which 
were regarded as genuine; till, in 1841, 
when, on his property being sequestered, 
the whole affair proved a tissue of almost 
unexampled forgery. 

The literary world is now very gener- 
ally of the belief that that very beautiful 
poem, John Chalkhill’s Thealma and 
Clearchus, first published by Isaac Wal- 
ton (1683), was actually the production 
of that honest angler. 

T he copies of the ‘‘ English Mercurie” 
(regarded as the earliest English news- 
paper) in the British Museum, have been 
discovered to be forgeries, and Chatter- 
ton is supposed to have been concerned 
in their fabrication. 

At least a hundred volumes or pam- 
phlets, besides innumerable essays and 
letters in magazines or newspapers, have 
been written with a view to dispel the 
mystery in which for eighty years the 
authorship of Junius’s Letters has been 
involved. These political letters, so re- 
markable for the combination of keen 
severity with a polished and brilliant 
style, were contributed to the “ Public 
Advertiser,” during three years, under 
the signature of Junius, the actual name 
of the writer being a secret even to the 
publisher of that paper. They have 
been fathered upon Earl Temple, Lord 
Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, and fifty 
other distinguished characters. At pres- 
ent, an attempt is again being made to 
prove them the productions of Mr, Lau- 
chan Maclean; but we need scarcely 
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wish for anything like a positive or con- 
vincing result. 

Some time before his death, Voltaire 
showed a perfect indifference for his own 
works: they were continually reprinting, 
without his being ever acquainted with it. 
If an edition of the ‘‘ Henriade,” or his 
tragedies, or his historical or fugitive 
pieces, was nearly sold off, another was 
instantly produced. He requested them 
not to print so many. They persisted, 
and reprinted them in a hurry without 
consulting him; and, what is almost in- 
credible, yet true, they printed a magnifi- 
cent quarto edition at Geneva, without 
his seeing a single page; in which they 
inserted a number of pieces not written 
by him, the real authors of which were 
well known. His remark upon this oc- 
casion is very striking —‘‘ I look upon 
myself as a dead man, whose effects are 
upon sale.” The mayor of Lausanne 
having established a press, published in 
that town an edition called complete, 
with the word London on the title-page, 
containing a great number of dull and 
contemptible little pieces in prose and 
verse, transplanted from the works of 
Madame Oudot, the ‘‘ Almanacs of the 
Muses,” the ‘“ Portfolio Recovered,” 
and other literary trash, of which the 
twenty-third volume contains the great- 
est abundance. Yet the editors had the 
effrontery to proclaim on the title-page 
that the book was wholly revised and 
corrected by the author, who had not 
seen a single page of it. In Holland 
some forgeries were printed as the “ Pri- 
vate Letters” of Voltaire, which induced 
him to parody an old epigram : — 

Lo! then exposed to public sight, 

My private letters see the light ; 

So private, that none ever read ’em, 

Save they who printed, and who made ’em. 


Steevens says, that ‘‘ not the smallest 
part of the work called Cibber’s ‘ Lives 
of the Poets” was the composition of 
Cibber, being entirely written by Mr. 
Shiells, amanuensis to Dr. Johnson, when 
his dictionary was preparing for the press. 
T. Cibber was in the King’s Bench, and 
accepted of ten guineas from the book- 
sellers for leave to prefix his name to the 
work ; and it was purposely so prefixed, 
as to leave the reader in doubt whether 














himself or his father was the person de- 
signed.” 

William Henry Ireland, having exer- 
cised his ingenuity with some success in 
the imitation of ancient writing, passed 
off some forged papers as the genuine 
manuscripts of Shakspeare. Some of 
the many persons who were deceived by 
the imposition, subscribed sums of money 
to defray the publication of these spuri- 
ous documents, which were accordingly 
issued in a handsome folio volume. But 
when Ireland’s play of ‘‘ Vortigern ” was 
performed at Drury Lane as the work of 
Shakspeare, the audience quickly dis- 
cerned the cheat; and soon afterwards 
the clever impostor published his “ Con- 
fessions,” acknowledging himself to be 
the sole author and writer of these an- 
cient-looking manuscripts. 

Poor young Chatterton’s forgery of the 
poems of Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth 
century, is one of the most celebrated 
literary impositions on record. Horace 
Walpole, in a letter written in 1777, says, 
“Change the old words for modern, and 
the whole construction is of yesterday ; 
but I have no objection to anybody be- 
lieving what he pleases. I think poor 
Chatterton was an astonishing genius.” 

In all probability the exact nature of 
Macpherson’s connection with what are 
called ‘‘ Ossian’s Poems,” will never be 
known. Although snatches of these 
poems, and of others like them, are proved 
to have existed from old times in the 
Highlands, there is no proof that the 
whole existed. Macpherson left what 
he called the original Gaelic poems to 
be published after his death; “ but,” 
says Mr. Carruthers, “‘ they prove to be 
an exact counterpart of those in English, 
although, in one of the earlier Ossian 
publications, he had acknowledged tak- 
ing liberties in the translation. Nothing 
more seems to be necessary to settle that 
the book must be regarded as to some 
unknown extent a modern production, 
founded upon, and imitative of, certain 
ancient poems; and this seems to be 
nearly the decision at which the judg- 
ment of the unprejudiced public has ar- 
rived.” 

A species of literary imposition has 
become common latterly, namely, plac- 
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ing the name of some distinguished man 
on the title-page as editor of a work, the 
author of which is not mentioned, be- 
cause obscure. This system, done with 
a view to allure buyers, is unjust towards 
the concealed author, if the work really 
merit the support of an eminent editor, 
for it is denying a man the fair fame that 
he ought to receive; and if the work be 
bad, the public is cheated by the distin- 
guished name put forth as editor and 
guarantee of its merits. Still, however, 
the tardiness of the people themselves in 
encouraging new and unknown writers 
of merit, is the reason why publishers 
resort to this trick to insure a sale and 
profit. 

Several ingenious deceptions have been 
played off upon geologists and antiqua- 
ries. Some youths, desirous of amus- 
ing themselves at the expense of Father 
Kircher, engraved several fantastic fig- 
ures upon a stone, which they afterwards 
buried in a place where a house was 
about to be built. ‘The workmen having 
picked up the stone while digging the 
foundation, handed it over to the learned 
Kircher, who was quite delighted with it, 
and bestowed much labor and research 
in explaining the meaning of the extra- 
ordinary figures upon it. The success 
of this trick induced a young man at 
Wurzburg, of the name of Rodrick, to 
practice a more serious deception upon 
Professor Berenger, at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Rodrick cut 
a great number of stones into the shape 
of different kinds of animals and mon- 
strous forms, such as bats with the heads 
and wings of butterflies, flying frogs and 
crabs, with Hebrew characters here and 
there discernible about the surface. 
These fabrications were gladly purchased 
by the professor, who encouraged the 
search for more. A new supply was ac- 
cordingly prepared, and boys were em- 
ployed to take them to the professor, pre- 
tending that they had just found them 
near the village of Eibelstadt, and charg- 
ing him dearly for the time which they 
alleged they had employed in collecting 
them. Having expressed a desire to visit 
the place where these wonders had been 
found, the boys conducted him to a local- 
ity where they had previously buried a 
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number of specimens. At last, when he 
had formed an ample collection, he pub- 
lished a folio volume, containing twen- 
ty-eight plates, with a Latin text explan- 
atory of them, dedicating the volume to 
the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg. The 
opinions expressed in this book, and the 
strange manner in which they are de- 
fended, render it a curious evidence of 
the extravagant credulity and folly of its 
author, who meant to follow it up with 
other publications ; but being apprized 
by M. Deckard, a brother professor, of 
the hoax that had been practised, the de- 
luded author became most anxious to re- 
call his work. It is therefore very rare, 
being only met with in the libraries of 
the curious; and the copies which the 
publisher sold after the author’s death, 
have a new title-page in lieu of the ab- 
surd allegorical one which originally be- 
longed to them. 


THOUGHTS ON COURTSHIP. 


““Tuere is a brief period of romance 
in the life of every man and woman; it 
is the time when those attachments are 
formed which usually lead to the perma- 
nent union of kindred hearts. Sweet 
flower-time of our life’s year! Dull, 
indeed, and sordid would existence be, 
if this season were left out—a_ year 
without a May? Yes, summer may 
bring its hay, and autumn its sheaves, 
and our well-spent prime and middle-age 
may leave not only ample stores for a 
dignified elderhood, but, what is of far 
more value, the self-satisfied reflections 
which await those who can look back on 
an active and useful life ; but yet, if this 
brief time of blossom were to be omitted, 
an important element would be wanting 
in our recollections; life would appear 
as if spent in vain; and it is questiona- 
ble if our latter days would, in that 
event, be so happy.” 

Pretty well so far; a romance, for- 
sooth! Such a May in our life’s year 
as Mays usually are with us, compared 
with the Mays of the poets. A good 
deal of the east wind to temper it. One 
thing I know, that when I made up ac- 
quaintance with Georgina, it was one 
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scene of torment from beginning to end. 
In the first place, nearly all her friends 
disliked me. My mother was jealous of 
a daughter-in-law — what mother ever 
was not ?— Georgina herself had an old 
unsettled balance of attachment to her 
father’s chief clerk, who had been sent 
out of the way; so even her inclina- 
tions to the match were a matter of 
some doubt. What worryings there were 
from all these things together! The only 
smooth point was her father’s favor for 
me, which my mother always said was 
from a regard to my family and fortune. 
Such was my time of blossom ! 

“It is not that the season of court- 
ship is merely a pleasant time, which 
furnishes agreeable food for the memory 
afterwards, although this we conceive to 
be one of its most important characters ; 
it appears in a higher light, when we 
consider the effect which it usually pro- 
duces on the human character. For 
that time, at least, common worldly 
views are lost sight of, and a generous 
devotion to the interests of another is 
substituted for our usual selfishness. It 
is in the moral effects of the tender pas- 
sion that we may most fully appreciate 
the interesting place which it takes in 
the great scheme of things.” 


I must keep all about settlements in | 


the back-ground of course. Neither is a 
word to be said of inquiries into how 
much the lady has, or of her claims in 
the matter of pin-money ! 

“In that period of youthful passion, 
how delightful those moments when’ the 
parties are privileged to be alone — for- 
getting all the world, or rather all the 
world to each other! Then it is that 
the banks of the limpid rivulet have their 
attractions, particularly when the golden 
sun has just given place to that tenderer 
luminary which, time out of mind, has 
been associated with the thoughts of 
lovers. The dew is on the grass; the 
nightingale makes vocal the neighboring 
grove. A silver radiance is spread over 
the face of nature, and all ordinary 
sounds are hushed. What heartfelt rap- 
ture is it, then, for the youthful pair to 
wander along, unseen of all but each 
other — no word spoken; such commu- 
nion of soul requiring no words; only 
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looks, and gentle sighs, and throbbing 
hearts, making up the conversation. OQ, 
bliss beyond compare — too exquisite to 
last! And well it is so; for were it 
otherwise, man would make of earth his 
all-sufficient heaven !” 

This will do, I think, for the young 
ladies. I may only remark, that a par. 
lor and a couple of candles more fre- 
quently form the scenery of such little 
dramas — even lovers being wise enough 
to know that a damp evening, by a water- 
side, is apt to lead to that morbid affec- 
tion which usually demonstrates itself by 
a running of the nose. Troublesome 
work it often is, especially where the 
house is not remarkable for spare apart- 
ments. Always there is some _ incon- 
siderate school-girl sister, who will insist 
upon coming in to do her practisings on 
the piano: or else a little wag of a bro- 
ther, who can’t be frightened from play- 
ing off tricks upon you— such as tap- 
ping at the door, and running off with a 
great Jaugh, or sending in the servant 
with scuttle and broom to mend the fire, 
when it is quite unnecessary. Only 
once, taking an afternoon walk with 
Georgina, we sauntered into a path bya 
river-side ; but we were soon brought to 
a stand by a farmer, who told us, in no 
very gentle terms, that we were tres- 
passing, and ordered us back. Poets 
who would wander by 

Shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
do not usually reflect that river-sides are 
property, and that intruders are liable to 
be ‘‘ prosecuted with the utmost rigor of 
law.” Once more, however, to the 
breach. 

** The happiest courtship, like the most 
beautiful day, must come toa close. But 
there is a time which is neither court- 
ship nor matrimony, but something inter- 
vening, and which may be said to par- 
take of the different kinds of happiness 
appropriate to both. Then, reposing 
upon the sweet consent which he has 
gained, the lover feels that any anxieties 
which he lately underwent are more than 
repaid. Fear he has dismissed ; he smiles 
at the thought of a rival; he now knows 
that this sweet angel, who walks so lov- 
ingly in his arm, is she with whom he !s 
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to spend the rest of his days. The inter- 
est formerly felt in her is now, there- 
fore, infinitely deeper and more tender. 
Mysterious affinity of souls — wonderful 
are the gushes of happiness which flow 
from it! It is a pleasant duty of that 
time to make the acquaintance of each 
other's relations and dearest friends. All 
are so happy to see their new associate. 
It seems like doubling all the enjoyments 
derivable from social life at once. Most 
agreeable, too, is it to select and esta- 
blish that home where the pair is to com- 
mence their wedded existence. Two 
minds are concerned in the case, with 
all their various tastes and likings; but 
the discussion of particulars is only a 
source of pleasure for the occasion it 
gives to consenting. The lover rejoices 
in the traits of sense, forethought, and 
economy which he sees in his adorable ; 
she equally glows at the marks of a con- 
ceding and obliging disposition which 
she finds in him. The first glimpses 
they thus get of each other in a domestic 
capacity are truly delightful, perhaps 
more so than any other circumstance 
in the whole chronicle of their loves. 
Such recollections dwell on the memory 
through all subsequent events. At length 
the long-looked-for day arrives; and 
amidst the flutter, the brilliancy, the 
mingled tears and smiles of a bridal par- 
ty, closes this one brief unrepeatable 
chapter of human existence — Court- 
SHIP.” 

There, now—that will do. The 
reality of the case most people will be 
able to supply for themselves. Assu- 
rance against rivals! — more likely the 
poor youth has some faint notion that 
the young lady’s mamma has ‘“‘ managed ” 
him into it! Friends, too. Gracious 
powers, save me from the friends ! — all 
criticising you in every point ; many dis- 
approving. Your adorable’s grandmo- 
ther quite disappointed in her choice : 
she again finding her designed mother- 
in-law either candidly cold or forcedly 
agreeable. When were friends ever a 
source of happiness at a marriage? Then 
those odious visits to Mr. Trotter’s, to 
choose beds and basin-stands. O, up- 
holstery ! why hast thou so much to do 
with young love? The Paphian bower 
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was surely not formed of mahogany trees. 
Such a debating about drawing-room 
curtains and tables. Such a worrying as 
to that expensive pier-glass. The lady’s 
mother and sisters all against you too. 
The first glimpse of her in a domestic 
character indeed! Well is it for you, 
my friend, if, with one thing and an- 
other, you are not worried out of your 
senses long before your wedding-day. 


A PRISON PHILANTHROPIST. 


Goop is extinguished when it is re- 
warded. Even praise to a living philan- 
thropist is to be deprecated. Yet it 
seems necessary, on other considera- 
tions, that publicity should be given to 
the proceedings of the now not unknown 
Thomas Wright of Manchester, who has 
attracted the attention of official persons 
connected with the jail of that town, b 
his unostentatious zeal in behalf of lib- 
erated culprits. A local paper describes 
him as a gray-haired man of sixty, the 
overseer of a foundry, and an elder ina 
dissenting congregation; a man, there- 
fore, of humble grade and means, and 
yet a perfect hero of charity. It is Mr. 
Wright’s custom to attend in the prison 
of Manchester every Sunday evening to 
perform religious services with the in- 
mates, and exhort them to reformation. 
He thus becomes acquainted with partic- 
ular characters among them; and when 
their term of imprisonment expires, he 
endeavors, for such as he has a good 
opinion of, to obtain a restoration to so- 
ciety and to employment. The impor- 
tance of this service to a penitent male- 
factor is of the highest consideration, as 
his greatest difficulty always is to re-es- 
tablish that confidence, without which 
employment is not to be expected; nor 
is its importance less to society, seeing 
that, for want of a ready access to a re- 
munerative labor, many penitents are 
forced back upon their former courses. 
During the last five years, Mr. Wright 
has got no fewer than seventy liberated 
prisoners into employment, and recon- 
ciled twenty to their friends; out of 
which united numbers only four have re- 
lapsed into error, and of these one is 
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again reclaimed. What is also very 
striking, one of the restored men uses 
the means and influence he himself now 
possesses to befriend others on their lib- 
eration from prison, and actually has ob- 
tained employment for several of these 
unhappy beings—charity thus, as it 
were, reproducing charity. Altogether, 
these doings of a single right-hearted 
man, in the midst of a form of society 
which tends to make everything profes- 
sional, and a source of gain, are most 
wonderful ; and we feel bound to say, 
that we have seldom heard of a philan- 
thropist at once exhibiting such enlarged 
views, and reducing them to so happy 
and useful a practice, as Thomas Wright. 


MORAL COURAGE. 


[From an American Newspaper. } 


Have the courage to discharge a debt 
while you have the money in your pocket. 

Ilave the courage to do without that 
which you do not need, however much 
you may admire it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind 
when it is necessary that you should do 
so, and to hold your tongue when it is 
better that you should be silent. 

Have the courage to speak to a poor 





lest it kick you harder than you bargain 
for. Difficulties, like thieves, often dis. 
appear at a glance. 

Have the courage to leave a convivial 
party at a proper hour for so doing, how- 
ever great the sacrifice; and to stay 
away from one, upon the slightest grounds 
for objection, however great the tempta- 
tion to go. 

Have the courage to dance with ugly 
people, if you dance at all; and to de- 
cline dancing, if you dislike the per- 
formance, or cannot accomplish it to 
your satisfaction. 

Have the courage to say you hate the 
Polka, and prefer an English song to an 
Italian ‘‘piece of music,” [if such be 
really your taste. | 

Have the courage to shut your eyes on 
the prospect of large profits, and to be 
content with small ones. 

Ilave the courage to tell a man why 


| you will not lend him your money ; he 


will respect you more than if you tell 
him you can’t. 

Ilave the courage to cut the most 
agreeable acquaintance you possess, 
when he convinces you that he lacks prin- 
ciple. ‘‘A friend should bear with a 
friend’s infirmities’? — not his vices. 

Have the courage to wear your old 


| garments till you can pay for new ones. 


friend in a threadbare coat, even in the | 


street, and when a rich one is nigh. 
The effort is less than many take it to 
be, and the act is worthy a king. 
Have the courage to set down every 
penny you spend, and add it up weekly. 
Have the courage to tell a dramatic 
author that his piece is unfit for present- 


ation to a manager, when your opinion | 


is asked concerning it. 

Have the courage to admit that you 
have been in the wrong, and you will re- 
move the fact from the minds of others, 
putting a desirable impression in the 
place of an unfavorable one. 

Ilave the courage to adhere to a first 
resolution when you cannot change it for 
a better, and to abandon it at the eleventh 
hour upon conviction. 

Ilave the courage to make a will, and, 
what is more, a just one. 

Have the courage to face a difliculty, 


Have the courage to thrust your legs 
down between the sheets in cold weather; 
and to shave every day before breakfast. 

Have the courage to pass the bottle 
without filling your glass, when you have 
reasons fur so doing; and to Jaugh at 
those who urge you to the contrary. 

Have the courage to wear thick boots 
in winter, and to insist upon your wife 
and daughters doing the like. 

Have the courage to review your own 
conduct: to condemn it where ‘you de- 
tect faults; to amend it to the best of 
your ability ; to make good resolves for 
your future guidance, and to keep them. 

Have the courage to decline playing 
at cards for money, when “ money is au 
object,” or to cease playing, when your 
losses amount to as much as you can 
afford to lose. 

Have the courage to prefer propriety 
to fashion — one is but the abuse of the 
other. 








